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Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
ROLLERS. 


BY J. B. PASCOE. 


¥ is not necessary to give a list of the benefits which 


the ‘roller has given the printer, also, the public. 
The printer who is within two hundred miles of a roller 
factory should never make his own rollers. Certainly, 
the freight is one point in favor of home-made rollers, 
but this is more than met by the fact that the home-made 
roller is not near as good and reliable. In the factory 
it is science: with the average of printers, casting only 
once or twice a year, it is mostly guesswork. It is 
queer that so many printers are stingy in the matter of 
rollers. ‘They resort to this and that method of renewing 
old composition and doctoring worthless rollers, as_ if 
they expected to leave them to their heirs. Why, it is 
not long since that a printer gave a description of how 
to renew an old roller. And the main part of it was to 
place the roller on the imposing stone and pound it with 
aboard. Would that the roller could return blow for 
blow. Another genius found that he could renew the 
roller with a certain compound which he made and 
offered for sale. What a catchpenny. Is there any- 
thing that can be worked into the face of a roller and 
made to remain there? Will it not work out again? 
If you have the sense which God gave you, you must 
know there is not. True, you can make a roller work by 
giving it a coat of molasses and letting it stand a while. 
But who wants to fool time away in such a manner? 
And what a dirty makeshift it is, after all. The press- 
man who makes his own rollers will tell you there are 
certain’ times when there is little to do in the pressroom ; 
that time spent in making rollers is saved to the office. 
He could as well say that when work was slack he would 
0 over and help Jones at the drug store at pounding 
pills. He is about as competent to do this as to make a 
good roller. 

It is said that a roller must be free from dirt and lint 
and paper fiber that has gathered on it, in order to do 
good work. How shall it be cleaned? Is not coal oil 
applied with a rag least injurious to the roller? Too 
much washing spoils it. In changing from one color to 





another, where the colors are similar, no washing is 
needed. By washing the disk of a job press or the ink 
table of the cylinder press, and rolling off the ink from 
the rollers onto the disk or ink table (in changing from 
blue to black or from black to brown), enough ink is 
removed so that roller washing is not needed. By this 
means you save time, and the washing has not injured the 
disk or table at all. If one washing is not enough, wash 
the disk twice or even three times— it is easily done. 

Sometimes the printer has a dodger to work on a 
small press, where the ink (when the form is locked with 
the head to the left) is not well distributed, and fills up 
the smaller type at the bottom of the form. Now, if the 
form is locked up with the head to the right, the large 
type (usually found in such work at the top or head) will 
not clog or fill up with ink, and the surplus ink which is 
left after covering the large type will amply cover the 
smaller type in the form. This, of course, might not 
do on paper that is not cut exactly true and of one size, 
but dodgers are not usually very particular work. 

It is amusing to read, in testimonials, of this and that 
firm using a roller for from two to four years and still 
doing good work with it. A roller will certainly keep 
its shape, unless cut or. torn by accident, for a long time, 
but no one is simple enough to believe that a roller will 
do good work at the end of two or four years. Rollers 
over one year old should never be used except in case 
the new ones run down from heat and friction, or are 
accidentally cut or torn. Here is where your discarded 
roller comes in and helps you out of a ‘‘hole,” but don’t 
try to make it appear that it does good work—it is 
merely a makeshift. There are reasons why a publisher 
of a newspaper should have a set of good rollers to print 
his paper, as well as the job printer. If his paper is 
well printed, the neatness of the paper alone will com- 
mend it to that better class of people who are paying 
their debts and have an influence with others. And who 
ever heard of a subscriber, no matter how slack or 
slouchy he might be, that would complain of his paper 
being printed too neatly. It is true that rollers have 
nothing to do with the make-up of the paper; but take 
a paper with bad make-up and clean presswork and 
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compare it with one of the best make-up, where one part 
is blotched and blurred and the balance covered with 
gray streaks, and in places no ink at all—you will 
surely choose the former. Then, if you have an adver- 
tiser whom you have coaxed into the notion that ‘it 
pays,” you will have much less labor in securing his 
business (to say nothing about the satisfaction you may 
enjoy in feeling that you have really earned it), for, if 
he be a sensible man he will reason that whatever else 
may be wrong with your paper, he is sure at least that 
when a subscriber gets it, his advertisement cam be read 
—every line of it. Besides, neatness of a paper—as 
compared with slovenliness—-gives the patron an idea 
that it is prosperous, that the publisher is master of the 
situation in all respects, while a slouchy paper conveys 
the idea of slime and dirt in its management. If it 
could be proven, no doubt it would be safe to say that 
the publishers of papers of the slouchy and dirty class 
are the very ones who have so much trouble with accept- 
ing $10 advertisements from the advertising agent for 
from $4 to $5. The agent, by looking at a paper, 
knows at once what to offer for space therein. 

These lines are not written in the interest of the 
roller factory, but, if the printers and publishers can be 
induced to believe what is contained in them, they will 
have served their purpose. 
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WHY PRINTERS FAIL. 
BY INVESTIGATOR, FREDERICK, MARYLAND, 

IKE many others who monthly await the arrival of 
ie THE INLAND PRINTER, I am struck with the large 
number of failures of printers that are reported as 
having occurred during the previous thirty days. I have 
frequently sat in deep thought trying to solve the whys 
and wherefores of these failures, and notwithstanding 
my reluctance to do so, I have nevertheless been forced 
to affix the blame on the printers themselves and their 
methods. I doubt, and it is with regret that I make the 
declaration, that there is any business in which men 
engage to reap a livelihood, that is conducted under 
such divergent circumstances and governed by such 
various conflicting rules as printing. ‘The ‘‘art preserva- 
tive,” it is called, and yet while it is presented in its true 
sense, many of its followers are not capable of preserv- 
ing themselves against the common enemy of mankind — 
want. Feeling my weakness in directing the helm of such 
an important enterprise, and by no means attempting to 
do so, I write this article with the hope that some poor, 
unfortunate fellow-laborer may see the error of his ways, 
should such exist, and be benefited. It is all the reward 
I ask. My observations respecting the heading of this 
article are such that I feel satisfied I may do someone 
good. 

We have all heard of the parent who, when asked 
what he intended to do with his son John, replied, 
‘¢ Well, John won’t work, and I see no way for him earn- 
ing a living outside of the ministry or the bar.” Now 


that is just the idea that permeates the mind of a large 





body of the employing printers of this age. Many of 
them, having failed in everything they undertook, con- 
sider printing the last alternative, and with the idea that 
anyone knows how to conduct a printing office, see in it 
a panacea for all their past distresses. No greater mis- 
take was ever made by such classes, for of all occupa- 
tions in which men engage, there is none that requires 
shrewder management or more thorough knowledge of 
the business than printing. The history of the trade has 
always tended to show that the brightest minds, the most 
astute financiers, the best men of the age, have been 
printers. A dry-goods man buys his calicoes, etc., by the 
yard, asks an advance of two or three per cent, and sells 
them, knowing exactly that he has gained something; 
while the average printer does not know what to ask for 
his printed stock, works for what he ¢hzwks is a hand- 
some profit, at the same time losing year by year, and 
all because he does not know how to find out what 
it costs him to produce certain results. 

In my ten years’ experience in the business I have 
worked for eight different sets of employers, and being of 
an observant nature I found in my own mind the causes 
of such changes. I have worked under the directorship 
of a youngster just ripe from college who desired to show 
his generation what a bright light he was, and longed to 
hand down to posterity his sublime thoughts in imperish- 
able printer’s ink. As to his business capacity no one 
knew he had any at the time he bought the office, and 
they never afterward had any cause to change their 
minds. He failed. It was a case of gush, which never 
wins though backed by millions. Another case was 
that of a man who endeavored to run a printing office 
as a secondary matter, while he devoted his attention to 
every passing whim and caprice of the times. Had he 
been half as attentive to his printing business as he was 
to irrelevant outside matters he would have succeeded. 
It was one of those cases in which a man has ability but 
fails to direct it. Still another individual failed because 
he tried to conduct a $10,000 business on less than half 
that The individual had merit but he ran 
ahead of his means. His mistake caused his failure in 
setter do a_ little than to do much 

While it is always commendable to be 


amount. 
business. well 
indifferently. 
desirous of pushing ahead, never let your ambition get 
ahead of your bank account. It will surely result in 
failure. ‘Then there was the man who was extravagant. 
He was enjoying a good run of custom, with but little 
competition, and good prices, but he spent his money 
faster than he made it, in ‘‘cutting a dash,” so to speak, 
He failed suddenly and left the city. 
, 1ole-souled, 
who 


com- 


among the people. 
The other was the case of a politician, a wl 
well-meaning fellow, a thorough gentleman, but 
unfortunately left his affairs in the hands of an in A 
petent person while he (the politician) was serving his 
country in office in a distant city. The printing ofhce 
gained him prestige, but he paid dearly for it. It cost 
him $15,000 during the few years he owned it, and = 
recently sold for $3,000. But, perhaps, the principal 
cause of failure is the lack of knowledge in estimating 
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before you set the price for your labor, and if you then 
find that you cannot afford to do work at the prices 
some of your competitors are offering, why, sell out and 
try to earn a living in some other department of trade. 
There is always something for honest hands to do. If 
you continue in business at such a dying rate you will 
ultimately fail, and you had better sell out your stock 
yourself than to allow the sheriff to do so. The only 
salvation you have if you insist in continuing in the 
business is to try to freeze out the blockhead who lowered 
the prices, and, in my opinion, there is nothing that can 
possibly be done that should be set aside to accomplish 
Now, in conclusion, permit me to admonish 
or to think you 


this end. 
you ‘not to kick against the pricks,’ 
can conduct your business on any of the principles of 
those who are stated in this article as having failed, else 


’ 


the result with you will be the same as with them— 


failure. It cannot be otherwise. 
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CONDITION OF THE TYPEFOUNDING AND PRINTING 
*TRADES. 
BY THE GROWLER. 

“fT TOLD you so!” In conversation with a_ type- 

| founder, not long since, he informed me that his 
concern had sold more small printing-office outfits since 
the break in prices of type than had been sold by them 
in the two years preceding. He added that, while this 
was true, the large offices were purchasing only such 
things as they were compelled to have. This is a verifi- 
cation of the statements put forth by the founders and 
dealers themselves, that low prices worked to the detri- 
ment of the regular printers by inducing the establish- 
ment of small concerns, by persons lacking business 
experience, judgment and capital necessary to conduct 
an establishment on good and regular business principles. 
That the break has had this effect those knowing the 
facts do not doubt, but if further proof be demanded it 
can be had in the increased sales of second-hand _print- 
ing machinery which followed immediately upon the 
heels of the break in the prices of type, as well as an 
increased sale of bed and platen job presses. 

In all my wanderings I have yet to find the printer, 
typefounder or dealer who is satisfied with the present 
demoralized state of affairs. There is no stability man- 
ifested, nor confidence shown, by anyone, either printer, 
typefounder or dealer. While the founders themselves 
are not satisfied with the present state of affairs, each 
one with whom I have talked seemed to see no way out 
- the predicament, at least for some time to come. 
The conditions are worse in the West than they are in 
- East, and prices are more uncertain and demoralized. 
some of the Eastern founders and dealers still adhere to 
the discounts prevailing before the break, except when 
coming in direct competition with those whom they hold 
responsible for the disruption of the association. One 
Instance came to my knowledge where the Eastern 
’ in 


f Be ayes . 5 
ounder wired his representative, ‘‘take the order,’ 








whom, and his instructions were obeyed. He said, had 
the offer been by some other founder or dealer than the 
one making it he should have instructed his man to let it 
go, but that in this case he would have taken the order 
no matter what the conditions. It was a Western order. 

To my knowledge, efforts have been made to patch 
up a truce, but they met with a signal failure; not 
because a settlement of the differences was not desired, 
but because of a lack of confidence all around. Those 
discussing it said plainly that a settlement was greatly 
desired, but at the same time they were sure it could not 
be reached, at least for some time yet, or until certain 
ones, to use the expressive language employed, ‘‘ had 
got their bellies full.” There is little doubt but the war 
will be continued indefinitely, and that the typefounding 
and printing industries will suffer in consequence. 

That an industry composed of so few firms as that of 
typemaking cannot get along in harmony and ‘‘ dwell 
together in unity ” is a matter of no little surprise and 
chagrin to many, and also greatly to be deplored. One 
thing, I think, can be truly said in their favor, and that 
is, that under their combinations and agreements they 
have never been extortionate, unreasonable or oppres- 
sive. That this is true is attested by the fact that their 
patrons were so well satisfied with the conditions estab- 
lished by the founders and dealers themselves, and are 
so dissatisfied with the present state of affairs wherein it 
is ‘‘every fellow for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.” 

I do not think I am mistaken when I say it would be 
highly gratifying to the members of the printing trade 
for the founders and dealers to come together and inau- 
gurate the conditions which existed before the break, as 
to price and terms, with, perhaps, the change back to the 
lists which prevailed before the advance made on the 
claim of advance in price of metals. But, as stated 
above, I do not think any agreement can be reached by 
the founders and dealers for some time to come, and 
that instead of getting better affairs will continue to 
grow worse and worse, until they will become disastrous 
to some and unendurable to others, when, for self- 
preservation, matters will be arranged. 
arrangements will prove more annoying and hurtful to 
the printing industry than to make the arrangements 
now ; then things will have become somewhat adjusted 


Then the new 


to the present order, and a re-adjustment will be neces- 
sary, while now, the change back would not be felt so 
much. 

In one particular the old established printers are 
manifesting great wisdom, and that is in not jumping in 
and making heavy purchases simply because prices are 
low. <A thing not needed is dear at any price. This 
action on the part of the printers is a great surprise and 
disappointment to some of the founders and dealers, as 
they calculated on a great increase in orders as soon as 
a break in prices was announced. Instead they find 
themselves with few more orders and greatly decreased 


profits on those they do get. ‘Those who increased their 
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stock in anticipation of increased orders have the pleas- 
ure (?) of watching the peaceful repose of most of this 
increased stock upon their shelves. 

I confidently predict a continuance of the present 
unsettled state of affairs until some of the founders and 
dealers are driven almost, if not quite, to the wall, but 
cannot say I have any sympathy to extend. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
STYLE. 
BY DUNCAN F, YOUNG. 

N the selection of the above caption no reference 
| whatever is made to the scourge of human existence, 
fashion—style of dress, style of carriage, and style of 
living in general. Rather, it is applied to that fashion 
which, among that class which it affects, is disagreeable 
and unrelenting to the last degree. It is the style, or, 
rather, the styles, of printing offices. 
style in an office causes more annoyance, more aggrava- 


To printers the 


tion, more loss of time, perhaps, than any other contin- 
gent of the business. ‘This matter of style is nothing 
more nor less than rules prepared by the foreman or 
proofreader governing the capitalization upon a news- 
paper or journal. 

Strange to say, in all the multifarious references or 
directions no mention is made of punctuation as regards 
commas other than a few stereotyped rules, such as 
using commas instead of commas and semicolons in 
setting off nouns in apposition appearing in roll-calls. 
The excuse made for this absence of a very important 
feature of these directions in composition is that there is 
no rule governing punctuation. No greater error exists 
in newspaper or book composition, and in my experi- 
ence everyone who fortifies himself by this plea is 
ignorant, for anyone who understands grammar can 
punctuate, and everyone who understands grammar and 
has studied the rules of punctuation as given us by 
Quackenbos will invariably punctuate alike. There is 
but one way to punctuate and that is the correct way, 
and anyone knowing how to punctuate will punctuate 
correctly ; that is to say, for instance, that the latter 
will place a comma before the conjunction ‘‘and” only 
in sentences where it is the beginning of a change of 
subject, and not place it there in every instance because 
it is essential at times. I knew a printer, regarded as 
first-class, who would never once think of setting up the 
word ‘‘ which” unless it followed a comma. It is super- 
fluous to express that he was as ignorant as a heathen, 
but as a matter of fact he has acknowledged in the 
presence of the writer hereof that he knew not the differ- 
ent parts of speech. Unfortunately for the craft this 
individual was elevated (both above himself and his 
colaborers) to that place where he was in a position to 
issue his typographical ‘‘ukase.”” And would, or did he 
do it? Does it not take such as he to take advantage of 
his position? Alas! and such as he to sit in judgment 
upon the capitalization and punctuation of the long- 
suffering compositor. Others who, through merit or 
otherwise (most usually otherwise), attain the position of 





foremen, where ignorant, nearly always give life to the 
idiosyncrasies imbued in them in printing offices during 
the days which should have been spent at school. When 
remonstrated with for marking some trivial matter one 
of these individuals said that such had been marked on 
him when he was learning his trade. All these things, it 
is perceived, are learned by the latter-day compositor 
through bitter experience, they thereby frequently 
receiving galleys, entailing on them, being piece-workers, 
more or less pecuniary loss. 

In analyzing the style upon newspapers these days 
we can sum up nothing more than a stumbling-block to 
In one office it is style to capitalize the 
single word ‘‘state”’ when referring to one of the United 
States, but in speaking of one of the territories, name 
The same incongruity in 


compositors. 


, 


not given, it is in lower case. 
style is it where they follow Webster in the spelling and 
dividing of words, while in others it is Worcester. But 
among the most glaring inconsistencies in American print- 
ing offices is the capitalization of the word ‘ president” 
when meaning the President of the United States, while 
the president of the richest bank in the country or the 
most important organization extant, used in like manner, 
must be converged to obscurity by the infinitesimal small- 
ness of its beginning or frontal letter. History has 
taught and continues to teach us that to be American is 
to be independent. One of the principles of that grand 
and glorious document, that beloved mother of all our 
sound and world-famed institutions, the Declaration of 
Independence, declares against the slavish system of 
toadyism, and yet the educators, these organs of the 
brain of the country, are made to toady to the President 
of the United States and belie history and that beautiful, 
well-penned, well-timed document of which I spoke by 
giving him a preference over others, like was done in the 
time of His Majesty King George. And this has prob- 
ably been done by a foreman who has never read the 
Declaration of Independence, or having read it heeded 
it not, being a monarchist. 

These errors may be of very little importance in the 
hurry and bustle of these days, but they are such, never- 
theless, and should and will receive attention at probably 
no distant day. In addition to the errors, the composi- 
tors who work by the piece, whose compensation 
depends upon their strict attention to work, are griev- 
ously annoyed and pecuniary loss entailed upon them. 
In fine, it isa work purely gratuitous, since it is not 
actually their duty, for all writers of eminence and 
ability have always objected to compositors meddling 
with their copy, as witness Byron’s letter to his pub- 
lishers, and other like authorities. 

This matter of style, to an educated man, is worry- 
ing to the eye-sight, for inasmuch as in one journal there 
are inconsistencies, there are those in others which are 
directly contrary. For the sake of convenience to 
readers and compositors, and a uniformity in style if 
nothing else, there should be some steps taken toward a 
change. A change could be wrought with the greatest 


of ease. A convention of local editors and proprietors 
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and printers to adopt a uniform style, the reporters to 
learn that style, and most especially the editor and city 
editor, each of the latter or one of them to correct the 
capitalization and punctuation in revising copy. This 
could even be extended, making a permanent organiza- 
tion of these local bodies, delegates being sent therefrom 
to an international congress, this body to form a style 
governing the typographic finish of literature for the 
United States. This would relieve a much-persecuted 
class, and would justify the expense that might be 


entailed. 
The first step has been taken; who will take the 


next ? 


Written for THt INLAND PRINTER. 
A PRACTICAL PRINTER (?) 
BY A. B. CARTY. 

“PYRACTICAL,” according to the lexicographer, 
—— pertaining to use. When applied to an 
individual, and especially a printer, as he is at present 
nearest to our thoughts, I would say that the term 
practical printer referred to a printer who thoroughly 
understands his business. ‘That there are some mis- 
nomers working at the trade none will doubt ; and there 
are lessons for the thoughtful individual to be gleaned 
by contact with the non-practical printer that will prove 
very useful to him in that it will not be probable that he 
will «go and do likewise,” but will profit by the example. 
There is a printer in this.city who delights to affix 
the term ‘* practical” to his business in all his advertise- 
ments. Now, let us see how practical he is. I stepped 
into his office the other day while he was at work on his 
Gordon press endeavoring to print a programme for a 
Sunday-school entertainment. I don’t know how long 
he had been at work in making ready, but his attempt 
He handed me a proof and asked 
I replied that the 


was a total failure. 
me what was the matter with it. 
impression on the press was not even. He said he 
d press was made without 
The fact 


knew it, but as the d 
impression screws he would have to let her go. 
is he had been used to working a Universal, on which the 
impression screws are located under the platen, and 
because there were no impression screws under the 
platen on his Gordon he concluded the press had no 
such screws. I fixed the impression and started him off 
allright. I noticed a break on the platen, which I was 
informed was caused by the oil can falling into the press 
during a process of oiling while the press was in motion. 

I stepped over to the job stone, where he was setting 
ajob, and found him spacing out with nonpareil quad 
lines. He had a fine stereotyping outfit in one corner of 
the room, anc, with his permission, and with the use 
of several strips of new nonpareil reglet, two sheets of 
cardboard and about twenty-five pounds of old type from 
the refuse box, I cast a nice lot of slugs. He was highly 
pleased, and said he never thought of using the outfit for 
such purposes. 

In addition to other machinery he has two cylinder 
presses, one of which is used for the daily and weekly 





papers he publishes, the other being used for jobwork. 
Last week the driving belt on the newspaper press broke, 
and in order to repair it, it was necessary to set in a 
small piece of new belting. There was no form on the 
job cylinder at the time, so he cut the necessary piece 
out of the belt on that press. The other day he had the 
ink-plate on the newspaper press washed, and instead of 
distributing the fresh ink on the plate before putting on 
the forms, he put on the forms and distributed the ink 
while several old papers were being run through. In 
order to hasten the distribution of the ink he held a 
brayer on the distributing rollers while the press was in 
motion. Suddenly the brayer flew out of his hand, lifted 
out a form roller, the result being a smash. No time 
was to be wasted, so he lifted the forms over on the job 
cylinder. Having cut a piece out of the driving belt for 
the use of the newspaper press several days before, there 
was now no belt to run the job cylinder, so he sent out 
and secured two big negroes who turned the paper off 
while the accumulating steam in the boiler was blowing 
off at seventy pounds. 

I could write many other similar instances did space 
permit. Now, the above printer claims to be ‘‘ prac- 
tical,” and has six or eight boys he is educating in the 
way he is treading. What a disgrace to the high calling 
of the trade, and yet there seems to be no remedy. 
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THE ELECTRIC MOTOR IN THE PRESSROOM. 


BY S. C. DE FOLLETT. 


HE employment of the electric motor for various 
T purposes is exciting general interest, and in nearly 
every case where an application has been made the 
experiment has proved successful. ‘The most flattering 
efforts, however, seem to have been in connection with 
the printing press. It has become an everyday matter to 
have some such announcement brought to our notice as 
‘¢ John Smith, electric mercantile printer.” 

But while we see these evidences of enterprise slowly 
increasing, we cannot fail to find printers who know 
nothing of the matter, and, what is greatly to be 
regretted, those who care less ; these last, let us hope, 
are the exceptions. 

Electric power is now attainable in nearly every town 
of importance throughout the United States. Of course, 
where there is no power station the scheme becomes im- 
practicable, except in a very large establishment. Power 
being procurable, it is only necessary to have wires run 
into the office and the motor belted to the same shafting 
as that used with the deposed engine. 

Let me assume that this has been done, and glance 
for a moment at the result. 

To the person looking at a motor (electric) for the 
first time, and comparing it with a steam or gas engine 
of equivalent horse-power, it becomes a lilliputian affair ; 
in fact, he says he don’t believe it will run the same 
machinery, but it will, and not only with far less noise 
and jar, but with equal facility, whether on the floor or 
bottom upwards on the ceiling ; the electric machine 
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being securely fastened, is totally indifferent as to its 
position while at work. 

An electric motor is a clean piece of machinery and 
requires scarcely any attendance. 

The writer had occasion, not long since, to go through 
a printing office in one of our larger cities. The estab- 
lishment was all on one floor, and in the center of the 
press space was a hot, dirty boiler and a noisy and 
scarcely less dirty engine ; it was the strongest argument 
against steam power that one would care to see. 

The only labor necessary in starting an electric motor 
is the moving of a switch; this done, and the motor is 
running. In the instance I have just cited, it was neces- 
sary that someone should tend to the engine early in the 
morning, at intervals of about five minutes through the 
day and after closing at night, to say nothing of the 
knowledge requisite to its proper care. 

In some printing offices it would be a great conven- 
ience to have machines run by independent power, and 
this is possible with the use of electric motors, which 
can be secured as small as '%-horse power. ‘This is 
being taken advantage of by manufacturers in various 
lines and is giving good satisfaction, while with steam 
or gas it would be highly impracticable. 

The element of cost is generally the subject of great- 
est consideration ; Americans are, as a usual thing, slaves 
to low prices, and the contract goes to the lowest bidder, 
irrespective of other points of far greater consequence. 
That article which is the cheapest in the beginning is 
almost invariably the most expensive in the end. 

Such persons as have adopted electric power are 
somewhat divided in their opinions as to cost ; some say 
it is more expensive, others that it is less so than steam, 
while the majority seem to find it about the same. They 
all, however, unite in declaring that nothing could induce 
them to return to the old rut. 

There is a popular propensity with the public to 
shake their heads at the mention of electricity, and say 
it is ‘*too dangerous.” They read in the newspapers 
accounts of people being killed by electric shocks, and 
others who are more or less injured (frightened would 
be a better term) thereby. Now, these accidents, as a 
reference to the matter will show, are the results of care- 
lessness—occasionally on the part of the electric com- 
panies, but more frequently of the injured themselves. 
If proper care be taken in our relations with the current, 
and we avoid showing undue familiarity with the posi- 
tive and negative wires, the danger of an untimely end 
will be greatly reduced, in fact less probable than with 
boiler and engine. 

One word in regard to the machine to be selected. 
There are several makes of electric motors on the 
market, nearly all of which are admirably adapted for 
the purpose of running printing machinery. For small 
powers (% to 1 horse power) the ‘*C. & C.” motor 
seems to be unrivaled ; for greater powers, the ‘‘ Baxter,” 
‘‘ Daft,” ‘*Thomson-Houston,” ‘‘ Sprague,” together 
with many others, perhaps not so prominent, may be 
selected with full confidence in the result to be obtained. 








Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ORDER IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 
BY J. B. CALDWELL, 
| lpeesneay is a wise saying that ‘‘ order is heaven's first 
law.” It would be the part of wisdom to make it one 
of the laws of the printing office. In no place is order 
more essential than where so much depends upon the 
speedy and correct execution of important work. As 
one of the useful arts printing ranks among the first in 
importance. ‘That printers and proprietors are more 
generally seeing the need of orderly, well-kept offices js 
a hopeful indication, and as a movement is calculated 
to produce comfort to employés and satisfaction to pro- 
prietors as well as place money in the pockets of both. 
Order and cleanliness will give respectability and in- 
dependence to the disciples of Faust and Gutenberg, 
and help to place the art where it justly belongs —at the 
head of the mechanical professions. 

A printing office should cease to be a synonym for 
dirt and confusion. ‘There is no reason why the floor 
should be covered with dirty papers and the corners 
filled with greasy, inflammable rags, that increase the 
liability of fire and the rates of insurance. 

The floors should be kept clean and free from the 
pollutions of tobacco spittle. The windows ought to 
be clean and polished, so that the bright sunlight may 
enter and render the apartments cheerful. ‘The walls 
should be free from dirty finger marks and unsightly 
scribbling. 

The surroundings, inside and out, should be clean, 
orderly and tasteful, and kept so. More and better 
work can thus be done, with greater ease and pleasure. 

That type should be in its place seems such a self- 
evident fact that it need not be stated. Yet in how 
many offices is the type in its proper place? Many 
hours are lost hunting for sorts that are in jobs stowed 
away, or in pi that has accumulated. New sorts must 
be ordered, or a long hunt instituted, either of which is 
expensive. Judicious and wise (which is only honest) 
management would place type and sorts in cases and 
easily attainable places. 

Pi ought to be distributed or paid for by the person 
who makes it. Much pi might be prevented by ordering 
that no sorts are to be “pulled” from standing matter 
without the direction of the foreman. 

The slovens who have their quad boxes half filled 
with pi ought to be reformed or made to emigrate, for 
they are a nuisance in any establishment. 

In justice to his employés no proprietor should pur- 
chase the old and the point system of type with the 
same face. It is bound to get mixed (as the difference }s 
hard to discern), and cause confusion and trouble, hin- 
dering the order that should exist in all well-regulated 
offices. 

The groom who does not curry his horse, soon 8° 
his walking papers. Is the pressman who keeps his 
press dirty with oil and surrounded by litter entitled to 
any better treatment than the careless, incompetent 
groom ? 


n gets 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 


HE question of whether work (under ordinary cir- 
cumstances) should continue longer than eight hours 


per day s« arcely admits of an argument. Humanity, in 
the race for supremacy of power and gold, has been 
driven as by superheated steam. More and more have 
the hours for rest been encroached upon; more and 
more has man and womankind been deprived of recrea- 
tion; more and more has human life been robbed of 
everything tending to make it enjoyable, and more and 
sane have we become machines and beasts of burden. 
These being not to be controverted facts it was full time 
to call a halt and look for relief from the sordid require- 
ments of vain. 

The battle is not a new one; has been long fought, 
but the end appears to be drawing near and will fully 
repay the exertion and trouble necessary for its accom- 


plishment. 

Given the ‘‘three score and ten” yet life is brief, 
and if all but absolutely forced hours of rest are to be 
given to toil what better are wage-workers than slaves, 
and how 
physically for the here, or spiritually for the hereafter ? 
The 


longest earthly life is but as a drop when numbered 


can they prepare themselves mentally or 
This, we take it, is a point not to be lost sight of. 


against the not to be enumerated waves that will cease- 
lessly swell and break against the shores of the ocean of 
eternity. 

Long ago Shakespeare recognized full of 
briars”” was the work-day world, and Charles Lamb 
earnestly discoursed of those ‘‘ who first invented work 


“show 


and bound the free and holiday-rejoicing spirit down.” 
Yet they knew very little of the to-day, or how bread- 
winners are cribbed, confined, fettered with the gyves of 
necessity and (in some instances) worked until the muscles 
refuse to obey the numbed will, and accident follows. 
That eight hours will become the standard for a day’s 
labor no longer admits of questioning. The volcano of 
dissatisfaction that has long grumbled and groaned is 
showing fire and strength that cannot safely be dis- 
regarded. Driven to extremity the convulsion would be 
terrible ancl the consequences of disaster world-wide. 
The den 


unless the seckers for relief forget all of reason, of cau- 


jand for eight hours only will not be ignored 


tion, of justice, and by their own actions defeat their 
It has frequently been the case, 

There are men who never are satisfied, 
, earth, and would clamor for the moon if 
given to them. 


most cherished desires. 
will be ag 


selill. 


seek for the 


We refer to those who are foolishly urging that if 
eight hours are to be fixed for toil, why not seven? With 
that conceded, why should it not be six, and is there any 
The fact is, 
malcontents do not desire to labor at all—are sluggards 
and loafers in the fields of industry ; tramps seeking to 
live upon the toil of others ; anarchists, who, having 
sold their birthright, endeavor to steal that of others. 


reason why not five, or four, or three ? 
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The arguments such men urge remind one forcibly 
of the two sons of the ‘‘ Emerald Isle” who, when work- 
ing at night, bemoaned their sad lot. ‘Bad luck till the 
man who first invented working by the dhirty loight ov 
a lamp”; and Mike feelingly replied: ‘‘Ye may well 
say that; and bad luck till the man who first invented 
working at all at all.” 

Do those who are talking of less than eight hours for 
a day of labor see the point? If so, will they not take 


, j ? 
warning f *k OK 
* 


Is a publisher bound to reveal the authorship of 
articles appearing in the columns of his paper? Decid- 
edly not, morally or legally, unless there is entire will- 
ingness on the part of the author to have his name given 
to the public. 

There is an unwritten law against his so doing, and 
we know of no /ex scrifta relieving him of the sacred 
obligation to keep inviolate the secrets intrusted to him. 
The esprit de corps among writers and literary men, the 
highest interests of the guild of letters are against throw- 
ing open the doors of the sanctum and permitting free 
entry and free observation. ‘The reasons for this are 
too obvious to require enumeration—are patent to every 
thinking man—and any other course would be suicidal 
to newspaper policy and continuance of publication. 

To say that any committee (senatorial or other) is 
possessed of the power to compel revelation of editorial 
secrets ; that any grand jury can force the opening of 
lips, or punish for contempt, would be to incorrectly 
state the scope of their jurisdiction. Otherwise free 
press would be a misnomer, and a censorship established 
at once arbitrary and fatal to the best interests of the 
public and a death blow to the very objects for which 
newspapers are established. 

Are not editorial secrets as sacred as those of law- 
yer, physician, even of the confessional? If not, why 
not? No one will contend that one of the medical or 
legal profession can be forced to reveal words whispered 
in his ears by patient or client; no one, that the story 
told by a soul seeking to throw off its burden of sin shall 
be told to others. Against such betrayal of confidence 
the entire world would rise in indignation and condem- 
nation. Why, then, should men of letters be excepted ? 

There is no just, no even plausible reason for such 
breaking of the seal of silence ; of giving curiosity seek- 
ers and scandal mongers the entree to the inner chamber 
of newspaper life, and the blazoning of names never 
intended to be revealed. 

An editor is responsible both to the law and that 
greater power, public opinion, for all that appears in the 
columns of his paper. That should be, must de enough 
if the press is to remain unshackled. 
the particular pen that wrote or tongue that dictated the 
lines is going beyond right, justice, equity or national 


Any inquiry as to 


polity. The limit over which an editor cannot step with 
impunity is sharply defined ; reputation is protected and 
right fenced by law; the sense of propriety and fairplay 


dwells within the breast of every man. To dare the 
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beyond is to invite punishment in money damages and 
personal incarceration, and none but an irresponsible 
mental crank or fool will overstep the mark. 

This being the case, the press is placed upon the 
same high platform with law, medicine and religion. 
Any attempt to coerce revelation is unwise, unjust, 
oppressive, and, we are happy to state, is so being 
looked upon by bench and bar. The wise men of every 
land look upon it in this light, and as a blow aimed 
directly at the freedom of the press and an attack upon 
the stability of the corner-stone of our boasted liberty, 
prosperity and national greatness. 


* OK 
* 


Wuar about the grand exhibition to perpetuize the 
memory of the discoverer of America, and to be held 
(probably) in Washington? Are printers giving it any 
‘thought? Are craftsmen taking the interest they should 
in the matter? Are they taking the long look forward 
toward the securing of their rights ; the securing of the 
room and place to which they are justly entitled? It is 
too early to talk much of this ; not too soon for a con- 
certed movement that will culminate in a display worthy 
of printing and printers— the historians and custodians 
of all the knowledge ever given to the world; of all 


ever to be given. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROMPTNESS. 
BY W. H. BUSHNELL. 

HE Manufacturers’ Gazette hit the nail of often fail- 
T ure squarely on the head when it said, ‘‘there is 
nothing more damaging to a business than to be found 
wanting in the matter of promptness in filling orders.” 

As a rule it should never be permitted. What may 
be temporary gain will certainly prove future loss. To 
take work that cannot be finished at the time promised, 
is clearly obtaining it under false pretenses ; is impolitic 
and smacks strongly of dishonesty. The need of the 
moment in the patron may be great, and not being able 
to meet it, cause annoyance and disaster. The age is 
not one that admits of delay ; is a constant struggle to 
be ahead, to climb to the top, and it is more important 
than another can calculate to be ready to grayple with 
emergencies. 

The credit of a printing office hinges equally with its 
bank account upon keeping faith with employers ; upon 
delivering jobs at the hour specified. With a reputation 
established for so doing, frugality in outside expenditure, 
strict attention, good work, push and enterprise, there is 
little danger of being driven to the wall of assignment. 
The standing of an office is as well known as ability and 
promptness to pay notes when due—not after suit and 
at the tail end of an execution. 

To secure work by promises that cannot be kept is 
not only lowering manhood, but proves that the peculiar 
trait in the character of Ananias did not die with him. 
.It is but a slightly concealed fraud, and its effect will be 
reactionary. Men prompt in business themselves will 





not, unless forced by necessity, patronize others who 
have once deceived them. ‘They cannot afford the time 
and trouble even for the sake of friendship. The stop- 
ping of a single wheel in the vast machinery of trade js 
detrimental to the progress of the whole, and the annoy- 
ance spreads as a circle in still water. 

Every printer knows or should know just how much 
work he can do within a specified time, and keep it in 
mind when promising. The capacity of an office should 
never be overlooked ; the limit of truth never strained. 
Judge by your own experience of the disappointment and 
perplexity of being put off day after day. 

‘He was ever precise in promise-keeping,” is the 
best of reputations as much now as in Shakespeare's 
time, and the printer of whom it can be truthfully said 
has an anchor of prosperity to windward that will keep 
him — other business requirements not being neglected — 
safe from wreck. 
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COUNTRY OFFICES. 
BY M. NOVOTNY. 

HE management of country offices is not a small 
. matter for consideration by anyone interested in 
the success and improvement of the country offices 
throughout the whole continent. To run a country office 
successfully cannot be done by a man who has worked 
in a one-horse shop three or six months and then tries to 
It is an 


” 


pass himself off as a ‘first-class printer. 
absolute necessity for anyone to, at least, spend five or 
six years in different offices before calling himself a 
printer ; and then, with the full determination to rise by 
running a country printing office, can one hope to suc- 
ceed, providing he applies every pronounced method to 
be the best in conducting an office by our many tech- 
nical journals. ‘The best factor to obtain money fora 
young man starting out for himself in a country town is 
his knowledge gathered from experience and through 
reading technical journals, of which THe INLAND 
PRINTER is one of the very best. I found by my own 
experience that in reading only one article in a first-class 
journal, I learned something more valuable than I have 
learned by working in a small country office for years. 
Now I liken a printer without some technical journal to 
a boat without a rudder. If it could be possible to 
place a first-class journal in the hands of every printer, 
pressman and editor in the thousands of country offices 
scattered all over our broad land, it would be a great 
blessing, and turn many of the dirty and tobacco-littered 
offices into places of convenience and neatness. The 
editor needs these journals as much, if not more, than 
his printer. If he fails to be methodical and practical, 
his printer will also fail. The editor or proprietor 
should remember that example is a great teacher. In 
many instances the printer is too poor to subscribe for 
a journal, therefore his employer should subscribe, for it 
himself, and after perusing its pages hand it over to the 
printer with the request to do the same. | Try this exper 
iment and it will pay you a hundred-fold. 











STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


J. W. Buller Paper (o. 


133, 135, 187 Monroe Street, 


(Chicago. 


‘y.J i. take great pleasure in calling your attention to our extensive line of 
, ; Fete eeter eaghccecaninate 


PRINTERS’ FANCY STATIONERY 


for the coming Fall and Winter Season, for without exception it is the largest and most complete line ever 
brought together in the West, and comprises many novel as well as artistic designs. 


A large part of the line 
is made to our own order, and is not to be found elsewhere. 


The line embraces 


BALL PROGRAMMES. WEDDING NOTES AND ENVELOPES. 
FANCY FOLDERS. SCORED CARDS. 


ETCHED FOLDERS. MOURNING STATIONERY. 
EMBOSSED FOLDERS. VISITING CARDS. 
WEDDING CABINETS. IVORINE ENGRAVED NOVELTIES. 
MENU CARDS. 
NOVELTIES IN CIRCULARS, CORDS AND TASSELS, BALL PENCILS, BADGES, ETC. 


But samples of above line should be seen to be appreciated and to fully realize the benefit of having 
such a representation of Fancy stock in your office. 
descriptive circular. 


Samples will be ready about August 15. Write for 


We are also Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


LEDGER MILLS. FLORENCE MILLS. BUTLER MILLS. MASCOT MILLS. 
WELLAND MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. PURITAN MILLS. 


RULED-AKRD-CuT-PAPERS 


ALL KINDS. 


CARDBOARDS AND ENVELOPES. 


— ALSO — 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF COARSE PAPERS AND BUILDING BOARDS. 


PRINTERS’ FANCY STATIONERY 


A SPECIALTY. 


\_Send for Catalogue. a W. Butler Paper Co, 
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An Invention of Great Value to Newspaper Publishers. 


THE KENDALL FOLDER. 


For Hand or Press Feed. Any number of Folds desired. 





but substantial frame, a series of rollers, tapes and knives, 

a light shaft and a time bar, which makes the machine run 
in perfect unison with the press to which it is attached. The 
machine is light enough to be easily moved, but substantial enough 
to stand any amount of running. It can be attached to any press 
in two minutes. The capacity is equal to any press. The price 
is less than one-half that of the folders now in use, and so low 
that the amount is soon replaced in the saving of labor. 

The frame is the same height as the tapes of the press, and 
the sheet instead of passing to the fly runs on to the row of 
tapes and enters the folder. The first series of tapes passes the 
sheet directly across the top of the machine. When it comes 
exactly in the center, the time bar which has been attached to 
the bed of the press comes back to the first latch and depresses 
the upper knife bar. This doubles the sheet between two rollers, 
which carry a second series of tapes running horizontally with 


ik ay — = —- the top rail of the machine. The doubled sheet passes down 
i = [ A Pi of 
an ! 


ke KENDALL NEWSPAPER FOLDER consists of a light 





A___/] through these tapes just half as far as before, when the time bar 
ppd — Bled ° : ° 
hits the second latch, folding the sheet again. It then passes 


between another pair of rollers with the tapes at right angles 
with the last set, to another latch and knife, thence through 
another set of tapes parallel with the first, to the last knife, 
which makes the fourth fold, and drops the paper into the 
packing box. 

The folder is run with a small connecting belt, and the 
machine requires no more power to drive it than the fly cam. 


Ewe .co 


CROSSCUP.OMES T 





When writing, please answer the following Questions : 
What make and style of press do you use? Average 
speed of same per hour? Is there 4! feet space in front E. K. DUNBAR & CO., Sole Agents, 
of fly? Size of sheet? Is it quarto or folio form? Do you 
print both sides of your paper at once, working and turn- 170 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS 
"5 8 


ing? Do you print heading page on first or last impression? 
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m DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


'PHE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


SA PI, 
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ih RGENTS:-— 
tte Thay 


P 
| 

tip Gs (i | F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
| 11 Spruce Street, - New YorK. 
| 


CHARLES BECK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 609 Chestnut St.,  - 
GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 


62 Longworth St., CINCINNATI. 


COURIER-JOURNAL 
JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 


Courier-Journal Bld., LovisviLte, ky. 


J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 











BOSTON OFFICE: 


No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 





Ecos — 4 Send for Circular and Price List. 
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IMPRESSION SET.— A very important feature in these presses is that the wHOLE 

IMPRESSION MAY BE INSTANTLY CHANGED—either increased or diminished—witTHovur 
When the Impression Screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of hand 


STOPPING THE PRESS. 
if ever, te 
wheel marked ‘'B”’ in cut. 


INK DISTRI BUTION.— Another important feature is, that when the impression 
is thrown off by means of the lever “‘A,”’ a simple device causes the movement of 
events the Ink Rollers from touching the form, and the press may be 


yarts that pr ink | I 0 
sea indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 


SELF-LOCKING CHASE LOCK AND FORM STARTER. Another 


feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience isthe Self-Locking 
Chase Hook and Form Starter. When the chase is put in place on the bed, it is 
locked without touching any lever, pad, screw, or any part of the press. When the 
form is to be removed, it is only necessary to press forward on the pad, marked 
‘patent,’ which causes the Chase Hook to rise, and the form to move forward so 
as to be convenient for lifting out. 

THE DUPLEX FOUNTALIN.—The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over 
anything heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press. The distribut- 
ing roller passes down and back twice, or four times over the surface of the upper 


part of the disk at each impression. 


GRIPPER SET AND CARRIAGE PULLS.— When the Platen is in a con- 


sition for setting the Grippers, they may be brought down on the Platen 


venient px i 1 f 
for that purpose. The Ink Roller Carriages are provided with loops to be used for 
putting in or removing the rollers. 





These Presses ave very heavy and strongly braced, and are made of the best 
material that can be procured. The Impression Arms are of 
Steel, forged from one piece without weld, 











MA 
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The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press 


/s noT AN OLD STYLE GORDON, BUT HAS SEVERAL IMPORTANT CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
WHICH MAKE IT QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THAT PRESS. 















The Leader Paper Cutter has the following points of 
Superiority over any other lever cutter: 


First.—The power is applied in the direction of the cut instead of ina right 
angle or diagonal direction, as is the case with many cutters on the market. By 
experiment and test it has been demonstrated that less than two-thirds of the power 
is required to cut any given amount of paper with the LEApEr than with any cutter 
of the class above referred to. 


Second.—The back gauge, which in all other cutters must be changed for 
every cut, may be instantly moved any distance up to the whole length of its travel, 
say two feet or more, by a lever, shown beneath the front end of the table. To illus- 
trate the advantage of this arrangement, suppose it is necessary to move the back 
gauge of an ordinary paper cutter twenty-four inches, it will be necessary to turn the 
wheel shown in front forty-eight times around, an operation involving considerable 
labor and time. The wheel and long screw in the LEADER are only used for slight 
adjustments. 

Third.—The octagonal stick and recessed sides, which admits of passing the 
stick through the side to its place, and renders it impossible for the stick to be drawn 
out by the knife, giving sixteen cutting faces on the stick. 

Fourth.—The lever is hung in the most convenient position, midway between 
the floor and the top of machine, making it unnecessary in making the cut to get down 
near the floor. 


Front table 16 inches wide instead of the usual 12 inches. 


JOHN M. JONES & CO., Pacmyra, N.Y. 


These Machines may be ordered of any Dealer in Printers’ Machinery, or from the Factory. 
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KEITH PAPER COMPANY. 




















ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877, 
TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. : — 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co, 
PacsmMIL res ew eS SS Se ee Se ee 8 8 eee eae ee 
waitinpaieas. -t 


yin Aol CINCINNATI. 

















KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 2ii.i"siicniccy,wnnceaty: | PRINT T HIC 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have Bandits codes PR | N | N G A N D L] H OG K A PH IC 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 


d i yi ot Wav ene ene 
RAVE LSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- oQ% DH 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 








OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good T BK E WEST. 


color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 











The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 


principal centers: of distribution throughout the Country. 


Wiwvz 


JOWARD TRON WORKS, ¥ 


\ ee ee 23s Buffalo, N. ¥. 
ue 
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THE “GE M” 


PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
em H 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
LES | eee PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ .~..-". 
| Nl x ae = re AND PAPER MAKERS’ 
* 
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MACHINERY. 


+ Ne ee nn 








Send for Prices. -~4—+ 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Geni Western Agents, ug & uy Fifth Ave, CHICAGO. 
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66 WI NG CUT TIN IK 99 © We have had so many inquiries from publishers and large 
FLO d ° " printers of illustrated work for a wood-cut ink that was “not 
short, that would flow in the fountain, follow the roller, and dry quickly with a gloss,” that we have made an ink to meet these require- 


We would respectfully solicit a trial of the same, confident that it will do all we claim for it. 


ments, with the above name. 


Price $1.00 PER POUND.—Special net figures for large quantities FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman St., New York. 


PREDERICK H, LEVEY & CO,, Samsesrsacit « FINE PRINTING INKS 4 No. 59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


For the appearance of our Inks we refer to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 


oy Seid ‘AZINE, - - Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. J. B. Lippincott Co., - - - - - Philadelphia. D. APPLETON & Co., - - - + New York. 
a AGAZINE, Theo. L, DeVinne & Co. AMERICAN TRACT Society, - - - - - New York. };J. LittLe & Co.,- - - - - - = NewYork, 
ee ee J. J. Little & Co. A. S. Barnes & Co., School Pubs., - New York. UREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, Washington. 

N BooksELter. AMERICAN Bank Note Co., - - - - New York. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - Washington, 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


ouR ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED umes 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 








| CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | Pe eS ean eo 
HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 





REGULAR S. AND S.C. 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. || 











INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 
IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER rm 9 WRITE US AND WE WILL 
* + * DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES. 


—— “WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL, IS WORTH DOING WELL.” —~— 








nenry O. SHEPARD & . 


« PRINTERS % BINDERS « 
Nos. 181 TO 187 NONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





WE DO ALL KINDS OF ————= —————= WE DO ALL KINDS OF ———== 


* PRINTING «= -“ BINDING 
Railroad, Commercial, Catalogue, Pamphlet, Book, Blank- Book, 


ETC. ETC. — 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK AND BINDING FOR THE TRADE 
A SPECIALTY 





H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
Genuine Wood “Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, as = 


“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. Sn, Oe eee 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. CINCINNATI TY PH FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


PRINTERS MATERIALS; re Emmsers 


| Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 
| a 


EAstT Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type, Presses, Chases and Papet Cutters, 





NEW YORK, U.S. A. SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., | 901 VINE STREET, S CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


and Implements. Guaranteed as represented. 
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WE MAKE 4 SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 











WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 





VARSONS VAPER ©, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-C.Ltass + LInEn+ LEDGER+ PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


aus; SCOTCH + LINEN « LEDGER ez 





OuR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. PEE, PARC) cetera 


GARDEN - CITY. TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


-—— ALSO — 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS' PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 
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yet stock can be 
er sizes, and to within three-fo 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 
Imposing Stones, etc. 


the small 


DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


for general use, 


IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 
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All sizes have Traverse and Side Gau 


oS SSS SSS 
THE 30 AND 32 INCH CUTTERS. 
FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: | They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 
Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, | 2... J 14.in. $45; boxing, $1.00. ; 
RICES, } 22% in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175 ; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free. 
TELEPHONE 1745. RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


| EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
CHICAGO. 328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MAKE MONEY YOURSELF BY SAVING IT FOR OTHERS 


CLOSE CALCULATION SHOWS THAT OF EVERY Five CIRCULARS 
ISSUED, ONLY ONE IS READ: 


GEO. W. WEAVER, COST OF — ORDINARY CIRCULARS: 


in 5 READ.) 
ROCHESTER, INE Ys PAPER fie pn seeloei - - $ 1269 


ENVELOPES, ADDRESSING, MAILING AND 
POSTAGE, - - 117 60 


$130 00 
COST OF 1000 BY THIS PROCESS: 
(ALL READ.) 


PAPER AND PRINTING, (INCLUDING HEAD- 
INQ), : $ 7765 
ENveLopes, ADDRESSING, MAILING AND 
POSTAGE, 


TOTAL SAVING, - 608 76 


PUBLISHER: 


f e and well-nigh infinite increase in modern 
eirculerizing and the mendous affinity which that product has for the waste be 
have inspircd artisans, printers and business men of late years to efforts at 
producing circulars which will bear the imoress of a PERSONAL and CONFIDENTIAL 
“jictatec” letter. 

Methocs are numerous and thelr enumeration 13 unnecessary; but the inestina 
value of a good one is conceded by all live business mer, 


With the introduction of the type-writer into general use, a new 
problem aro:e, the result of which was the common typeewriter imitation type. 
This did well for a time; but the charm is gone and the product is at once 
recognizec. Into the waste basket it goes, 

The letter you are now reading was printed from type on a common printing 
press, at tho al speec; and is the only perfect type-writer imitation yet invented, 
The process is pe velaitte simple. 


It has now been in use but a short time and to only a limited extent; 


but there tie highest testimonials are awarded it on account of the immediate 
attention it demands3 and the printers who hold rights of territory, have 
ho cifficult/ in cortrolling ALL the “circular” work of their ‘cubiy tye 


| cost is no more than ordinary work, while the price it demands-- 
On accouit of its saving to the customer (only a fifth as many circulars being 
required --'s from $1.90 to $2,00 additional per 1000. 
Further information as to process and territorial rights may be obtained from 
the inventor and patentee, 
GiC. W. WEAVER, 
Rochester, f. Y. 
Dict, -.9 


- 


P, S,--Different type faces are herein used to show the imitation of 
different writing machines. 
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E(@QYOME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 


Np) same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 


themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 
the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 
why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 


Brown Folding Machine (o., 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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TO ART PRINTERS. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





(t)" point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CoPPER- 
Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are trons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 
our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 
no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis Printers’ Suppiy Co., St. Louis. 
7REAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN Type Founpry, Omaha, 
MINNESOTA TypE Founpry, St. Paul. 





To keep up with the times, you should send for 
our sample book of Fancy Stationery for the season 
1889-1890. 

This book has several hundred specimens of the 
latest and daintiest ideas in 


Menu Cards, 
Mourning Stationery, 
Visiting Cards, 


Ball Programmes, 
Etebed Folders, 
Wedding Cabinets, 


Ete., Ete. 


No one issues so complete a book as ours, and 
no one has such handsome goods to show. 

Send us a dollar for the book, and we will pay 
you back that dollar when you have ordered $20.00 
worth from the samples shown. 

These books are so expensive that we cannot 
afford to donate them except to liberal buyers. 

We also have a complete sample book of Society 
Cards, K. T. and G. A. R. Price of this book, 25 cts. 

By securing these sample books you have our 
complete stock at your elbow. 


CALUMET PAPER Co. 


262-268 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 























J. M. IVES @ CO. 
Bookbinders —=~ 
—— = Machinery 


AND PAPER-BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


RULING MACHINES AND PATENT STRIKERS AND IMPROVED 
LAY BOYS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, 
PAMPHLET WIRE STITCHERS, 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, 
PAMPHLET AND BOOK FOLDING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
‘**“PEERLESS”"’ ROTARY POWER PERFORATORS, 

HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
CHAMPION PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 

POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 

JOB AND ROLLER BACKING MACHINES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES AND SMASHERS, 
STANDING PRESSES, ALL SIZES, 

BRASS BOUND AND CHERRY PRESS BOARDS, 

STEAM GLUE HEATERS AND JACKETS, 

STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
HAND, FOOT AND POWER STABBING MACHINES, 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 
COMBINATION MACHINE FOR ROUND CORNERING, STABBING 

AND PUNCHING HOLES IN PAPER, 
INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
ROLLS AND STAMPS, CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES, ROUND AND 
SQUARE CU TTING STICKS. 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave. CHICAGO. 





====PA PE R= 


Folding ss Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 








41 Beekman Street, = 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


5, 137 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


iW ©; SHEPARD, Pres, = = = > JOS. PEAKE, Treas. 


C. F. WHITMARSH, SEc’y. 


SAM. G. SLOANE, ADVERTISING AGENT. 


A. C. CAMERON, EbpITor. 


EpiTortAL Orrice, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monrok St., CuIcaGo. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample 


copies, twenty cent 
Great Britain 
per annum. 
To countries 
additional. 
ostage stamps 
them, one-cent st 
Tue INLANI 


ind Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence 
within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 


re not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit 
ups are preferred. 
kINTER will be issued promptly on the twentieth of each 
month. Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by 
postoffice order or in currency at our risk. 

Tue INLAND PeintTeER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news 
and information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the 
printing profession, and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of 
this Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of 
the country, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


SIX 
MONTHS. 





THREE 
MONTHS. 


ONE 
MONTH. 


Plain card 

One-eighth page eetgcone 
One-quarter page irae 15 
One-half page Pane 25 
One page... 42 


WANT COLUMN. 


: minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column must 
be accompanied by cash. 


Twenty-five cer 


THE INtANp PeintER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following: 
M. a oe it — Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 10 Farringdon 
oac O01 nN wng. 
Cowan & Co., General Agents for Australia, Melbourne, Sydney and Ade- 
laide, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
G. HepeLrr, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 
J. P, ont L, 95 St. Constant street, Montreal, P. Q., Agent for the Prov- 
Ince of ¢ bee 
THE StoveL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
ELM City Punters’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
WeseEt & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
1 I. DerneLy, 70 Madison street, Albany, N. Y. 
W. Merk, 23; East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
j. H. Mitts & Cx 


IGM . 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
»G. MENGEI 


GEL & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
RoBER tJ. Younc, 585 Custom House St., and 48 Camp St., New Orleans La. 
Cuas. F. Tay ‘, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 
', “vee Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 
: EIDER, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sg -b Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
i y oes I KINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

<- L.. Baker, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 
W “ent Ty ire of Leader Printing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
as IMMELI Excelsior office, 113 South Sixteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 
JAMES > oe E, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City, Mo. 
ig lta piry, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 

+ NOBINETTE, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1889. 





INDORSED BY INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, DENVER, JUNE, 1889. 
RESOLVED, That the International T i i i 
, ypographical Union recognizes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER the technical trade journal of the craft, 


and cordially recomm i 
2 ends it to the patron: f th rinters of the 
United States, . sonic shia 


A 


we were gravely informed that competition had killed 
Lp 
in the faith that the rule governing one applies equally 
to all), let us see how much truth, if any, there is in the 


COMPETITION. 
SHORT time ago, while visiting 
lishment, upon inquiring about the state of trade 


a printing estab- 


Without investigating individual cases (though firm 


statements of a similar character. 

At the outset, however, we assert our unbelief in the 
statement that legitimate competition—and to use it in 
any other sense is a misnomer — ever injured, much less 
‘«killed,” any business. Upon every principle of trade 
ethics it is the propelling power, the blood and marrow 
of life; the incentive to mental and physical energy ; 
the promoter of demand and the rewarder of effort ; the 
agency that develops true manhood ; the pushing, rest- 
less, nervous excitement that longs for success and forces 
the recognition necessary to command it. Without com- 
petition business life would be a dawdling existence, 
hopeless of anything higher; the taking of what was 
within our reach whatever came unsought, and never 
striving for the better or the beyond. What has given 
business its present magnitude? What would have been 
the state of things today had there been absolute satis- 
faction? What has caused, nay, forced the evolution 
from ignorance and want of facilities to the highest type ? 

The history of one branch is the history of all, and 
taking printing as one example what do we find? How 
came something better than the old shackling, unsatis- 
factory press ? than ink balls ? than the hundred bungling 
contrivances the printers of the present look upon with 
a feeling akin to incredulity? Had the 
content with the speed of the tortoise we should never 


world been 


have had that of the hare; with the old ‘‘ Washington” 
or ‘‘ Columbian ” we should never have had the cylinder. 
These — and all new and valuable inventions, have been 
the result of progress. And what stimulated progress 
except the desire to excel; the necessity of better, sim- 
pler, more labor-saving machines; the abridgment of 
time, and a superior class of work. 

There can be but one answer to these questions. 
Competition was the whip and spur and the laggard got 
Competition is as natural as breath in 
Are 


left in the race. 
all things ; in all beings lower than the Godhead. 
we not told that one star seeketh to exceed another in 
glory? Does not the following wave seem to endeavor 
to swell more grandly than the one preceding ? each lion 
fight to be king? each horse to be first under the wire, 
and each man to outdo his fellows? Competition is in 
harmony with both the material and the spiritual. It 
is the rightful and honest endeavor to better our condi- 
tion, first for ourselves, and second for those with 
whom we are thrown into association, and to benefit 
whom is to secure personal benefits. There may be 
a selfish motive underlying its exercise, but it is not 
guilty aspiration, but rather worthy of emulation. 
Competition is the legitimate use of brains, muscle 


’ 


and money to rise above ‘‘low birth and iron fortune ”’; 





to increase business, secure patronage and provide against 
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the contingencies of the future. Without it trade would 
remain a sluggish stream, feeling nothing of spring tides 
or fall freshets. It is the desire innate with every man 
not content with the simple right to breathe and eat, 
to do something more worthy of his high birthright. 
It is to make life worth the living and himself more 
qualified for usefulness and enjoyment. In no sense 
can it justly be deemed conspiring, for the principle 
that whatever elevates one must elevate all is too well 
established to need proof or defense. Competition is 
to business as steam to iron arms and whirling wheels ; 
as the controlled wind to drive the vessel forward. To 
it we are indebted in a great measure for all the wonder- 
ful improvements and inventions of the age; to the 
constant stepping in advance, the never resting until 
something better is done. 

To competition as much if not more than anything 
can be traced the magnificent successes of today. The 
old lever galled the hand and tried the muscles. <A 
**token an hour” fell behind, far behind the rushing 
demands of trade. The roller boy could not ink the 
form with sufficient speed and accuracy. Human sinews 
could not endure the continued strain. One form was 
not enough ; several were required, and so on through 
the entire list; and power presses, inking attachments, 
stereotyping and electrotyping sprang wonderfully equip- 
ped into birth. Why? Because competition demanded 
them; because the few hundreds of impressions were 
increased by large multiples; because time became an 
important factor, and accuracy and color no longer 
permitted slighting. 

The improvement in method in machinery, in the 
saving of hours by one man, caused his neighbor to 
awaken from slumber and hustle round to keep even 
with, to excel him. He was compelled to do so to 
keep his customers ; to execute as good work ; to retain 
that which he already had; to secure more. ‘To this 
may safely be attributed very much of the excellence 
we see in every branch of industry ; the almost necro- 
mantic skill of fingers; the almost intellectual move- 
ments of machinery. 

‘‘So far, well,” says the malcontent, the man who 
has been satisfied to sit upon a log on the bank and 
permit the tide to ebb away without catching any of 
the golden fish swimming around; whereas, had he 
been up and doing or secured the right kind of bait 
his hook would not have remained untouched on the 
water. He did neither, and having turned a deaf ear 
to growing requirements, and with blood too sluggish 
to be stirred by the twin spirits of improvement and 
progress, he starves, with plenty around, and attempts 
to console himself with the falsehood that ‘‘competi- 
tion killed trade.” Competition never did anything 
of the kind; never laid a straw in the way of success 
in business. On the contrary, it has done and is doing 
everything for it. It has swept away the useless incum- 
brances of the olden times and banished to obscurity 
things that have outlived usefulness. The need, aye 
necessity, to keep abreast with the demands of the 
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times, to keep step with the march of the country, has 
lifted many a man out of self and selfishness, brushed 
away the cobwebs of ignorance and benefited the world 
at large. 

Competition, as here referred to, has never injured 
any man, trade or profession. It never £///s business: 
on the contrary, it creates and enlarges it. Never does 
it clog the wheels, but drives faster by the increased 
volume of water. Trace back the &7//ing, and not to 
competition but the lack of it will be found the true 
state of affairs, and the more pronounced and brisker 
it is the greater will good results be found. 


THE PROPOSED PRINTERS’ HOME. 

HE proposed establishment of a home at Colorado 
7 Springs, under the auspices of the International 
Typographical Union, for the benefit of invalid or super- 
annuated printers unable to provide for themselves, and 
the likelihood of its acceptance by the local bodies of 
the more than generous offer of the Board of Trade of 
that city, donating eighty acres of land in the choicest 
location of that beautiful sanitarium, for the erection of 
suitable buildings thereon, for that purpose, and the 
partial endowment of the same, has aroused a spirit of 
opposition in many quarters from which better things 
should have been expected. In the main the objections 
offered are both puerile and untenable, unworthy of 
recognition, and betray an animus evidently begotten 
by ignorance, prejudice or sectionalism. Instead of 
urging the benefits of an offer as princely as unexpected, 
and its acceptance by the craft, quibble after quibble 
has been raised, and difficulties, in which the wish is 
father to the thought, created with the evident design of 
throwing cold water on the scheme, questioning its 
feasibility or the ultimate benefits the establishment of 
such an institution would confer. Despite this fact, 
however, we confidently anticipate its acceptance by 
the duly authorized bodies (although at the time of writ- 
ing we are unacquainted with the result of their decision), 
having an abiding faith in the common sense and intel- 
ligence of the craft at large. 

It would be an endless and thankless task to reply or 
attempt to reply to the many frivolous objections pre- 
sented by carping critics; by men who make a mountain 
out of a molehill ; who like to place the cart before the 
horse ; who talk for the sake of hearing themselves talk. 
Instead of recognizing the fact that in less than five 
years from date this property will be worth 5200,000 ; 
and further, provided the more than liberal terms of the 
bequest are complied with, will become the property of 
the International Typographical Union, and the revenues 
derived therefrom disbursed under its jurisdiction, and 
trusting to the good sense, business judgment and tact a 
its members to provide all necessary safeguards for its 
financial management and the admission of inmates, 
these men are industriously sowing the seeds of discord. 

Why is it located in Colorado? How will it be con- 
ducted? Who will be admitted, and under what circum 
stances will they be admitted? What will be the expense 











the same? What will be considered the | 


of conducting 
basis of admission? How many officials will it have, 
and who will appoint them ? 

advance it will be economically or honestly conducted ? 
How are the successful applicants to obtain transporta- 
and a score of similar far-fetched interrogatories 
have formed the stock in trade of carpists who in all 
probability will never contribute a dollar to its support ; 
whose grumbling propensities are their only character- 
istics, and who, if finding themselves in heaven, instead 
of hades, would try to find a flaw in the through bill of 


How are we to know in 


tion, 


lading. 
Without 
detail, we may 


considered, 


attempting to answer these questions in 
(1) That the location, all advan- 
tages of the most healthful and 
desirable in the United States, unsurpassed for salubrity, 


and specially beneficial to those afflicted with pulmonary 


State : 


is one 


too common scourge of those following the 
printing profession. ‘This fact disposes in our judgment 
of the inquiry, why should it not be situated in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois. Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, or some 
(2) The supposition is it will be 


ailments, the 


other central location ? 
conducted on business principles, and that all necessary 
safeguards, based on the experience of similar institu- 
tions, will be observed and enforced in its management, 
and as an account of stewardship rendered will be sub- 
mitted from time to time to those authorized to inves- 
tigate, the rational conclusion is that dishonesty or 
misconduct, should it unfortunately develop itself, will 
promptly receive its quietus. (3) It will relieve the local 
unions and chapels in a great measure of the responsibility 
and expense now entailed upon them, in contributing to 
many of the demands made. (4) All applicants will be 
subjected to a course of examination or vouched for by 
responsible authorities before admission. (5) Ways and 
means for maintaining the same will no doubt be devised 
by the International Typographical Union, while if 
proper steps are taken to secure the same —and they 
certainly will be —the employing printers of the United 
States will provide a fund which will secure its success 
beyond a peradventure. 

In face of these facts, is it the part of wisdom to 
accept the ofier presented? In our opinion no special 
pleading is required to furnish an affirmative answer. 

COME, YOU WON’T BE HURT! 
| ie last issue ef the American Press, published at 

‘Atlanta, Georgia, contains the following : 

Atlanta, Ga 
holding the Ir 


which has been selected as the place for 
, iternational Convention in 1890, is situated 694 
miles from Baltimore, 739 miles from Chicago, 608 from St. 
Louis, and 475 from Cincinnati. A pretty good location from a 
geographical st indpoint.—/rland Printer. 

Is it possible that THe INLAND PRINTER can find no words of 
commendation for the action of the International Typographical 
Union in selecting Atlanta as the point of their next annual 
convention ? What is there in Atlanta that arouses the animosity 
of Mr. Cameron? At a recent meeting of the local Typothetze 
and of the Printers’ Union a resolution was introduced and unani- 
mously carried requesting everybody in Atlanta to leave their 
Pistols, bowie knives and other weapons at home during the 
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session of the International Typographical Union. Even the 
negroes will be allowed the freedom of the streets, and visitors 
will be allowed the opportunity of entertaining a pickaninny for 
a penny. We hope THE INLAND PRINTER man will attend, and 
the American Press hereby binds itself to treat toa glass of soda 
water, and give the representative of this world-famed journal a 
fine, fat and slick coon to take back to Chicago for ornamental 
purposes. In other words, we expect to make all Northern 
visitors feel that they are not in a land exclusively owned and 
inhabited by barbarians, and while we have not as much stale 
beer and tall houses as Chicago, we can certainly boast of more 
negroes, mules and pigs. There will be no latch-string on the 
outside of any door because of the fact that the doors will be 
taken off the hinges and carefully stored away in some secure 
spot, together with other movable valuables. 

We extend a hearty invitation to all to come, promising them 
that an extra police force and a brass band will be in attendance. 

We think it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to 
understand what the editor of the American Press is 
driving at in the foregoing remarks. Mr. Cameron 
probably has as large an acquaintance with and as high 
an appreciation of the characteristics of the Southern 
people as his instructor. Instead of showing animosity 
to the city of Atlanta, the statement to which exception 
is taken was penned in its favor. If spared to visit 
that goodly city he expects to find a whole-souled, 
patriotic, generous class of people, who have as little 
use for pistols, bowie knives and other weapons as the 
average American citizen located farther north. He 
hopes, however, for the honor of Atlanta, it has greater 
inducements to offer its guests than coons, negroes, 
mules and pigs, as there are enough of them nearer 
home. By the by, the soda water is all right, friend 
Cohen, but he expects you to furnish something on the 


inside. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

HE recent meeting of the National Editorial Asso- 
. ciation in the city of Detroit, was an event of more 
than ordinary interest. Many valuable and practical 
papers were read, the more worthy of which will be pre- 
sented from time to time to our readers. The weather 
was propitious, and the princely hospitality shown by the 
various committees having the entertainment of the 
guests in hand, will never be forgotten. The reports 
published in the daily press were exhaustive, and no 
pains were lacking on the part of the citizens in general 
to make the occasion a thoroughly enjoyable one. In 
the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we expect to 


present portraits of the officers elected. 


| exception to our exposure of and strictures on the 
work of the so-called amateurs, we desire to assure them 
once and for all, that their remonstrances are love’s 
labor lost. While we are much obliged to them for the 
interest manifested, we propose to pursue the even tenor 
of our way, and do all in our power to help drive these 
botches, amateurs, blacksmiths, or by whatever name 
they may be called, from a profession which they con- 





N answer to a number of correspondents who take 


tinue to disgrace. 
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A GOOD TIME TO BEGIN. 

HE present number closes the sixth volume of THE 
ik INLAND PRINTER. ‘Those desirous of subscribing 
for the same should avail themselves of the opportunity 
presented of doing so at the commencement of a new 
year. ‘Two dollars cannot be used to better advantage 
by any party connected with the printing interests than 
by sending them to the office of publication either for 
a renewal or commencement of subscription for this 
journal. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROOFREADERS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 

O much has been written lately of the hardships of 
S the compositor and how he is imposed upon by 
the rulings of the proofreader that it would be well to 
attention to the fact that he is not altogether 
If different styles are called for in different 


call 
blameless. 
works, the compositor in many instances gives the 
proofreader the credit of it being due to his crankiness, 
and makes reflections on his mental condition, his per- 
sonal beauty, or his ancestry, if he finds the punctuation 
marked closer in bookwork today than it was on his 
proof of a law brief yesterday. ‘The compositor should 
remember that if his proofs are poor it is his misfortune, 
not the fault of the proofreader, in the greatest number 
of cases — being proven by the fact that there are those 
of his companions who seldom have a galley passed to 
them, for the reason that they have taken pains to 
make themselves acquainted with the style that usage 
called for in each piece of composition, so that what- 
ever is marked on their proofs is of a minor nature 
Many times, too, it happens where a compositor 
leaves an ‘‘out” in a take of bookwork that he will 
ask the proofreader to change the reading so that he 


only. 


will not have to overrun, and is very indignant that 
the ‘‘brainery” should not make itself financially re- 
sponsible for his negligence, when his request is declined. 

In the larger offices the selection and employment of 
the proofreaders is frequently handed over to the fore- 
man, and they are at his mercy should he be inclined to 
be overbearing, for there is no law restraining the 
exercise of tyranny over the proofreader. He has no 
union to appeal to. What can be more irritating to a 
proofreader than to have his marks disregarded by 
order of the foreman on the plea of hurried work, with- 
out any consultation on the matter, and as a consequence 
see two or three different styles on the same piece of 
composition ; and then to be restrained from correcting 
these inconsistencies on any extra issues that may be 
ordered, because it was ‘‘ worked that way before.” As 
a consequence of the foreman’s sway, the compositor 
impatiently waits in the room while his ‘‘ few lines” are 
being read, and if nervous about the time he has taken 
to set them up, will assist the proofreader by holding 
one corner of the proof and giving it spasmodic jerks, 
while he swears softly to himself as he beholds it 


gradually assume a map-like appearance. He is more 





impressed than ever with the disagreeable qualities of 
the proofreader if he is reminded when he stands in the 
light that he is not transparent and that his presence 
does not hasten the work in the least. «The foreman 
sent him in” and he must stay till the proof is ready, 
making remarks with the voice of a Boanerges on any 
subject that may strike his fancy, rattling on the floor with 
his boots in his light-heartedness or to let it be known that 
he is getting impatient. Should a page of the proof be 
missing, he is vexed at the implied question of his 
veracity if the proofreader desires to see it when he said 
it was all right, and in many cases flares out in open 
abuse. 

The proofreader may battle long and earnestly 
against these malign influences on his enjoyment of life, 
but the constant friction soon subdues him to composing 
his soul to a grim patience — the foreman has control of 
him and there is no appeal. 

The compositors make the mistake of antagonizing 
the proofreader in many instances—abusing him in 
and out of season—so that the ‘‘incompetents ” among 
them, by virtue of unvarying bad proofs, aver that the 
‘‘cage”’ is ‘‘against”’ them, is trying to run them out 
of the office, etc. 
over the inconsistencies of English as affording him 


The proofreader does not exult 


an opportunity to mark up the proofs of his fellow- 
workmen ; bad proofs entail additional work upon him- 
self—and yet it is popularly supposed that he derives 
a diabolical pleasure marking proofs unnecessarily, and 
delaying the work of the office as far as in his power 
lies. Instances have frequently occurred where the 
proofreader having been at pains to make a note of 
the peculiarities of style in a certain work, and passed 
copies around among the compositors, that his efforts 
have been treated with contempt and the remark made 
that they would “fix it all right in the proof.” 

Under such treatment as is thus given him, com- 
bined with the vexing duties of his position, is it to 
be expected that the proofreader will comply with any 
degree of suavity to the demands of the compositor 
as to ‘what in -—— he means by putting ‘old country’ 
down and ‘Old World’ up?” and inquiries of a like 
nature. 

Benjamin Drew in his book, ‘‘ Pens and Types,” 
says: ‘The experienced proofreader speaks ex cathe- 
dra, and submits to no council his claim to infallibility ; 
he lays down rules, but never descénds to give reasons. 
In all other callings and professions, humility is a 
virtue; in proofreading it is little less than a sin.” 
If this advice, which certainly smacks of the heroic, 
is carried out, it will save the proofreader much waste 
of time and useless discussion, but it certainly will 
not render him less objectionable to his friend, the 
compositor. 

It is certainly true that the compositor has many 
seeming injustices done him in not having copy Pre 
pared; but how few compositors there are who will 
devote any of their spare time to the stud) of their 


trade. It is not denied that there are plenty of excuses, 
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possibly. but the fact remains that the man who does 
not study his trade is not a success at it, and as a 


consequence of his mistakes from ill-prepared copy, 
invokes the vengeance of the gods on the head of the 


devoted proofreader. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. LIII.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


LEXANDER ANDERSON was born near Beekman 
A Slip, New York City, on April 21, 1775, two days 
after the first bloodshed in the war for independence had 
occurred at the battle of Lexington. 

Anderson was of Scotch descent, his father being a 
native of Scotland, a printer by profession, and at the 
time of Alexander’s birth was the publisher of a repub- 
lican newspaper in the city of New York called the Con- 
stitutional Gasette. He differed in politics from most 
of his countrymen, who were generally distinguished for 
their loyalty to the king. He continued to publish the 
Gazet/e until the autumn of 1776, when the British took 
possession of New York City. Then the ‘‘ rebel printer,” 
as he was called, was compelied to fly with his books and 
printing materials, nearly all of which were lost before 
he reached a place of safety, in Connecticut, where he 
remained with his family until the close of the war; then 
returned to New York City. 

At the age of twelve years, young Anderson began 
the use of the graver for his own amusement. He was 
a very timid and backward lad, but with keen perception 
and acute understanding and comprehension. He shrunk 
from asking questions, and gained information by silent 
and modest observation. Looking in the silversmiths’ 
windows he saw the shape and method of using the 
graver in lettering spoons. He thereupon rolled out cop- 
per cents, and improvised a graver with the back spring 
of a pocket knife, with which he made his first attempts 
at the engraver’s art. Meeting with such satisfactory 
success, he progressed still further by his characteristic 
perseverance, and soon cut small ships and other objects 
on type metal and sold them to newspaper publishers of 
New York. 

The wonders of general science also early engaged 
his attention, especially that branch which pertains to 
the economy of physical life, and some of his early 
efforts in the engraver’s art were in making copies of 
anatomical figures from medical books. His father per- 
ceived this proclivity with the greatest pleasure, as he 
depreciated the lad’s manifest love of art, and at the age 
of fourteen he was apprenticed to Dr. Young, a physician 
of some eminence, who had been a surgeon in the Con- 
tinental army. He remained with him as a student for 
five years, during which time he employed all his spare 
moments at engraving, and became so proficient while 
yet a medical student that the principal printers and pub- 
lishers of New York availed themselves of his talents and 
abilities, and engaged him to make such illustrations as 
they required from time to time. During his apprentice- 


ship as medical student, at the age of about seventeen, 





his proficiency in the art of engraving had gained 
such a high standard, notwithstanding the many difficul- 
ties that lay in his way, that he was employed by William 
Durell, a bookseller, to copy the illustrations of a pop- 
ular little English work entitled ‘‘ The Looking Glass of 
the Mind.” 
were made on wood by Thomas Bewick. 


The engravings that embellished this book 
Up to this 
time Anderson’s engravings had been made on type 
metal, and he had no idea that any other substance or 
material was used for the purpose. When he had com- 
pleted about one-half these illustrations, he was informed 
by a friend that Bewick’s cuts were engraved on box- 
wood. He immediately procured some blocks of this 
material from a rulemaker’s shop, invented proper tools 


and made the experiment, and engraved 














THE BEGGAR AT THE DOOR. 


(Anderson's first engraving on wood, for ‘‘ Looking Glass of the Mind."’) 


To his great joy he found the material much easier 
managed and more agreeable to work on than his former 
method of using type metal, and to this accidental dis- 
covery comes to us the first American wood engraving 
and the first American wood engraver, Dr. Alexander 
Anderson, the father of wood engraving in America, 
which had its beginning in 1793. 

Anderson followed this first engraving on wood up by 


others in quick succession, his second attempt being 





WILLIAM AND AMELIA IN THE ORCHARD. 


(Anderson’s second wood engraving, for ‘‘ Looking Glass of the Mind."’) 


The first of these wood cuts heads the chapter in 
‘¢The Looking Glass,” entitled ‘‘ The Destructive Con- 
sequences of Dissipation and Luxury.” The second 
illustrates the story of ‘‘ William and Amelia.” 

In May, 1796, at the age of twenty-one, Anderson 
received the degree of Medical Doctor from the faculty 
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that occasion was ‘‘ Chronic Mania,” and the theories 
which he 
cure have now been long established facts in medical 


then advanced concerning its cause and 


science. 

In the first year of Dr. Anderson’s practice of med- 
icine, he drew and engraved on wood in a most admirable 
manner a full length human skeleton from ‘‘ Albinn’s 
Anatomy,” which he enlarged to a length of three feet. 
Up to this time this was believed to be the largest fine and 
carefully elaborated engraving on wood ever attempted, 
and has never been excelled in accuracy of drawing and 
characteristic execution. 

(70 be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE NOMENCLATURE OF TYPE FACES. 


BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 


HE nomenclature of type faces apparently follows 
T no law. The most common of faces, and the 
standard from which most of the others are drawn, is 
appropriately called roman, and, in contradistinction 
to the long serifed and stiffer faces which became popu- 
lar during the early part of this century, old style is 
perhaps well named, and italic having originated in 
Italy, the name answers very well. If we confine our- 
selves to the old faces, the blacks are well named. 
These occupied so much of the paper as to produce a 
very black effect as compared with the roman, but 
some of the modern blacks are far lighter than the 
average face. Condensed, exténded, expanded, light- 
face, etc., are usually properly used to qualify the 
name of the face. The titles (heavy romans, which 
were formerly used for the purpose indicated by the 
name), do not belie their name. One or two foundries 
call such styles Full-Face, and this is also appropriate ; 
but when we leave the plain letter apparently all laws 
cease. While some job faces possess good names, by 
far the greatest number seem to have been selected 
hap-hazard. This is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. 
The method adopted by one prominent foundry of 
numbering its faces consecutively has always proven 
unpopular. Numbers are difficult to remember, but 
the printer can readily keep in mind a name, even if 
it is not descriptive. For that reason short, euphonious 
words are preferred. With the host of modern job 
faces which have been poured on the market a supply 
of good names has become scarce, and it is almost as 
difficult to name as to originate a new and useful face. 
While perhaps the heavy serifs of the old faces may 
have suggested the name of Antique, the idea of such 
faces is essentially modern, and the name Block, as 
applied by sign painters, seems far more appropriate. 
Gothic could hardly have been suggested by the Gothic 
architecture, but it is barely possible that the name 
was suggested by the simplicity and rudeness of the 
Goths. They are called Egyptian by sign painters, 
and the European name of Sans-Serif, though not 


correct. 
Nevertheless, by popular consent these names have 
been adopted, as has also the name of Latin for faces 
which possess the main characteristics of the Antique, 
But why a condensed 
face of this character should be called Latin Condensed, 
and the extended one Latin Antique, is difficult to say, 
The faces having these same characteristics, but much 


but have three-cornered serifs. 


lighter lines, are generally called Celtic. Surely nothing 
in the history of that nation could warrant the selection 
of this name, and Romanesque, adopted by one or two, 
seems more appropriate. The confusion which this 
hap-hazard nomenclature sometimes occasions is well 
exemplified by such names as Old Style Antique, descrip- 
tive of an old style having very heavy serifs, and 
Modern Old Style, having its letters modified to suit 
Yet such a name as Modern Antique 


seems a palpable self-contradiction, although, perhaps 


modern tastes. 


there is as much reason for this name as for many of 
the others. Ionic, Doric, Clarendon and Caledonian, 
as applied to several Antiques, have become standard 
names, but why they were chosen would probably tax 
the reason of the man who first applied them. French 
Clarendon, applied to letters which have upper and 
lower serifs heavy, and perpendicular lines light, hardly 
seems as appropriate as Egyptian, used by one or two 


of 


suggestive of the heavy architecture of that nation. 


foundries, faces this character having something 
Another face, variously known as Law Italic and Cale- 
donian Italic, is certainly better known by the former 
name, the face being very often used in printing legal 
documents, whereas there is nothing in the character 
of the face to suggest either the nation or the Cale- 
donian face—a heavy Antique which preceded it by 
There is nothing to suggest a 
Vene- 


a number of years. 
monk in the Monastic, nor a seal in a Signet. 
tian, Chameleon, Alpine, Moslem, Altona, ‘Teniers, Sten- 
cil, Esthetic, Ruskin, may be mentioned as examples 


of a great many which give the reader no idea of the 
Some foundries have taken the names of cities 
or states, others, of printers, artists and other well- 
known men, while the majority select them hap-hazard, 
the main thought being to get some euphonious two 
or three syllabled word which the compositor can easily 


face. 


remember. ; 
Occasionally some strong departure is made, as In 
Mother Hubbard, Santa Claus or Morning Glory, but 
usually the titles are short and characteristic. Occa- 
sionally a modern face is appropriately named, as Type- 
writer, Filagree, Mortised, or Pen Text, but in general 
nothing of the kind has been done. ‘The writer 1s 
far from believing that this system is in any way per 
nicious. The only alternative would be to number 
the faces consecutively by mutual agreement between 
the different producing typefounders, or to give a long 
descriptive title, either of which is certain to give dis 
satisfaction; but there are certain anomalies which 
could and should be avoided, and it is principally to call 
attention to this fact that this article is penned. 
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SPEED OF PULLEYS. 


Pressmen frequently wonder why their belts slip on the pulleys 
at certain speeds and not at others. This is because they are 
ignorant of the law of centrifugal force. Experienced hands have 
found that belts can be run safely at from 500 to 700 feet per 
minute, but on six-inch pulleys they lose about two-fifths of their 
cohesion by centrifugal force and become uncertain in their driving 
power. A four-foot puiley should not be run over 400 revolutions 
per minute. The J/echanic and Builder says that pulleys and belts 
are more liable to be affected by high velocities than are shafts, 
the belting losing pulley contact, and the pulleys losing cohesion 
from the cause we have stated above —the centrifugal force devel- 
oped by high speeds. It is a common habit of pressmen to daub 
the inner sides of belting, especially the main driving belt, with 
common ink to increase cohesion. Of course, such make-shifts 
prove but temporary aids, by reason of the speedy glazing of the 
ink from friction, and the belt is liable to slip worse than before, 
from the high polish it acquires. In our fast age the tendency is 
to push things to utmost limits, to work both men and machines to 
their full capacity of production. Where this is done with a 
knowledge of what those limits are, and of the law of action and 
reaction, there is little danger; but too often it is carried to 
extremes witha reckless determination to simply ‘‘ get there,” such 
as used to actuate the navigators of the Mississippi when they 
‘‘chucked in resin and pine and had a nigger squat on the safety 
valve.” Good practice, it is said, is to run shafts for machine 
shops at 120 revolutions per minute ; for wood-working machinery, 
at 150, and for cotton and woolen mills at from 300 to 400 revolu- 
tions. As will be seen, the machine-shop shafting, which meets 
with greater resistance in the more ponderous machinery, is run at 
much slower speed, by reason of higher friction, than that, for 
example, of a cotton-spinner. This is a safe guide for pressmen. 
— Pacific Printer, 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


An ingenious device for testing color-blindness has recently 
appeared. It consists in a combination of two adjustably attached 
cards or surfaces, one made up of different color sections and the 
other containing an opening or aperture upon a white surface, the 
card containing the color sections being so arranged that the 
several sections can be brought to pass beneath the opening of the 
card. The subject of color-blindness has been receiving much 
attention, and many of the government employés are now obliged 
to submit to a color examination before they can secure an 
appointment. It is found that forty men out of every thousand 
are color-blind. A color-blind would be useless were the science 
of colors to enter into his life work. It appears strange that color- 
blinds make the best etchers, steel engravers or wood engravers, 
but such is the case. By the law of compensation, they possess 
what is known to their profession as the ‘‘recognition of tone.” 
But two women in a thousand are color-blind. The savage races 
possess the perception of color to a greater degree than do the 
civilized races.— New York American Stationer. 


GLUE STAMPS TO PRINT FROM. 


Mr. Anton Gerhard, printer, of Emden, writes as follows to 
the Nuremberg Stereotyper : ‘I do not use india-rubber stamps 
any more in my business, but glue stamps, with which I use 
printers’ ink. I make these stamps as follows: On the composed 
type I place some leaves of tin-foil, then a piece of felt, and press 
down tightly. The pressure is at once removed, and the complete 
tin-foil matrix taken off. It is then slightly oiled over; oiled 
furniture is laid around it, and liquid glue, mixed with a little 
roller composition, is poured over it. When cold, the coating of 
glue easily comes away from the matrix, is sufficiently hard, and 
yet remains elastic. For the glue I use pure joiners’ glue. I am 
very well pleased with the stamps ; they print very clearly on all 
kinds of paper; area little soft for the first few days, but then 
becom rd, and at the same time are sufficiently elastic,” 

















TO PREVENT OFFSET OF COLORS. 


Many pressmen, when they meet obstacles in the working of 
inks, are apt to blame the manufacturer when they should accuse 
their own ignorance. It is the old story of the workman growl- 
ing at his tools. 

The real trouble lies in the prevailing lack of primary techni- 
cal knowledge of processes of manufacture and relative propor- 
tions of ingredients, a knowledge which our present system of 
training gives no opportunity of acquiring. Had we at each trade 
center an efficient school for the teaching of all the secrets of our 
great art, every apprentice, aye, and every journeyman (most of 
the latter need such schooling) would have a chance of gaining 
that theoretical knowledge which should underlie and even pre- 
cede all practical experience in the shop. 

Our present purpose is to answer queries as to a remedy for 
the offsetting of final colors where several are worked on top of 
each other. Had our correspondents been cognizant of the com- 
position of inks, of their ingredients and methods of manufacture, 
as well as of the absorptive or resistive character of the various 
kinds of paper stock they use, remedies would have almost sug- 
gested themselves. As to the paper, experience soon drums into 
even a dullhead the simple fact that ink dries ¢zéo a porous surface 
rapidly, while it has to dry ov¢o a hard-finished one ; hence that a 
stiffer ink is needed for the latter than for the former, which ink 
has more ‘‘ dryer” in it. 

The thoughtful, inquiring pressman will, 7 came, find a remedy 
for the trouble we are specially considering ; but in both cases this 
will only be sought, in all likelihood, after serious losses from 
spoilage have occurred. Had he been properly instructed at an 
early stage, such losses would have been averted. 

The pressman must know that, while the manufacture of inks 
has made great progress, and while our inkmakers are incessant 
in their efforts to produce goods to meet all demands, and, where 
special needs are known, do meet them, yet it is absurd to expect 
that inks sold from regular stock can serve, as sold, in all emer- 
gencies. The knowledge and experience of the pressman must 
come into frequent play, so as to control each special case. 
Where these exist there is little or no complaint against the 
material used. 

The case under consideration is a special one. Before stating 
the remedy, let us clearly set down the cause. The trouble 
rarely occurs on soft-finished paper, but is frequent enough 
where inks are printed on top of each other on hard-faced 
stock, for, as we have said, each color is simply dried on, not 
dried in. Zhe tendency of the fresh color on top is to soften the 
color or colors beneath, and will almost invariably do so, wnless 


there is a very quick dryer used in the last color, This is the 


pressman’s place to mix in as he prepares his ink for the fountain 


or slab. 
Nearly all tints are mixed by the pressman for the special job 
im hand. Where very large quantities are used, they are ordered, 
per sample, of the inkmaker, but even then they often require 
some manipulation from the pressman, to meet conditions that 
arise. Jf, previous to putting the final color into th: fountain, 
the pressman will work in a little ‘‘ copal flock,” he will have no 
trouble from offset, and indeed this advice may apply to all inks 
that show this tendency. In the case of two or more colors, the 
oil in the top one will be prevented from loosening or amalgamat- 
ing with the oil in the color below, and the drying process will be 
accelerated. 
The remedy here given could have been stated in a paragraph, 
but we have deemed it our duty, while doing this service, to doa 
greater one by trying to turn our readers’ thoughts into broader 
channels; by dropping a stone into over-quiet and sluggish waters, 
whose resultant agitation shall go circling outward for the benefit 
of the craft at large. Both compositors and pressmen know too 
little of the possibilities of the materials at their comm 
we succeed in waking them up to think, investigate 
ment for themselves, we shall think our space well devoted. — 


Printer, 


and, and if 
and experi- 
Art 
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SUBSCRIBERS will please take notice that THE INLAND PRINTER is now 
Sent out by ‘‘mailer,”’ and that each wrapper signifies the date of expira- 
tion. No individual notice of expiration will be sent out, and to Secure a con- 
tinuance renewals must be promptly sent in. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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Ma. 2. 


GENERAL. AGENT.FOR. 


FOR —_~—— 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





McCoy, 


THE. UNITED. KINGDOM 


THE INLAND VRINTER 


No. 10 FARRINGDON ROAD, 


LONDON, 


ENGLAND, 


To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 


should be addressed. 


Price, including Postage, 


Single Copy,- - - = 


- ils. 4d. per Year. 


~ - 1s. 2d. each. 


VAN DUZEN 


GAS ENCINE 


aA NO BOILER. NOCOAL, 
NO ENGINEER. 
}|No Extra WATER RENT 
or INSURANCE, 
| INSTANTLY STARTED. 
DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
SAFE and wip 


a Van Dvzen Gas Engine ta, 
—)—, “80 E. 2nd St. , CINCINNATI, 0, 


H. H. LATHAM, Agent, 
304 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 








baer N eg nye 


£ 





we beset 4 Outfit. 
New, | | ready 


for work, and full instructions 


all complete, with tools, etc., 
Will 


be sold at a bargain 


Address, ‘“ BARGAIN,’ 
Co.:,; 


CHICAGO. 


Care of INLAND PRINTER 














GRAY’S FERRY == 


— Printing Ink— 


EWV OR KS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 


7io Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 


The American Cithographer 
and Printer. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zinc- 
ography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and 
all new Photo-Mechanical processes 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 

PRICE, - - $3.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
THE LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., 
37 City Hall Place, New York. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ and PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
DIRECTORY 
Second (Annual) Edition, 1889, soi for delivery. 
Price, - - $5.00. 


| 
| 
| 


; MAKERS OF 
lil ROUTING 
= MACHINES, 


SAW TABLES 


—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 

and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


ROUTING 
CUTTERS § 


Essex and 
Straight Sts. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH TYPOGRAPHIA.” 


Issued every other month. Six numbers for $1 


Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


yearly. 


Portraits and iene of Eminent Printers, 
Fine Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, 
Fine Art Illustrations and Useful Hints and 
“Wrinkles "’ for Job Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be 
addressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2a GresHam 
Press BuiLpinGs, LITTLE BRIDGE STREET, Lon- 
pon, E. C, 


THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National 
Capital. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PUBLISHERS. 





“The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Subscription in Advance. 


One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, - - 50 cts. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. TOTES 





REMOVAL. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HAS REMOVED TO 
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REMOVAL. 


F. D. MONTGOMERY 


3859 Dearborn Street, corner of Harrison, 


“HAFTONE” PROCESS PLATES direct from 
Photographs a Specialty. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITH 


{9}: 


(See illustration on another page.) 


GE OUR: PRICES 


BEFORE 


INCREASED SPACE AND FACILITIES 
OUR WORK WILL BE BETTER 


THAN EVER. 


ORDERING. 





Bright Breezy. Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER 


EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 


UNDEI 
CuarLes Guy Brown. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One Yeat : - - 

Six Mont! - . - 

Three Months, - - - 

Invariably in Advance. 

s Printer is the especial advocate 
Unions of the International Typo- 
1 of North America. 


BS Tue Us 
of the affiliate 
graphical Un 

ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 
»N PRINTER, 


Address Tor Uni 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 


ohn C Moss Paeswenr. 
” 


Moss TAtasunth, 


ae 
= 
Send green stamp for circular. 


of E Ramseg, St 


WD. Moss. SUPERINTENOENR, |, SCERETARP 
71 A chachson. Asst 5ilY, 


Send photograph, drawing or print tor estimate. 








Look Out! You'll Strike a Stump! 
THE JOB PRINTER'S 


COMPANION AND GUIDE. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Price, 50 cents by Mail Postpaid. 


Contains complete instructions for doing Color 
Printing equal to lithography, and working colored 
inks successfully. Tells how to make different 
kinds of Tint Blocks, a fine Ink Reducer and Dryer, 
Padding Glue, and duplicate Wood Type; also 
how to do Embossing, Bookinding, Stereotyping, 
Inter-Prjnting without mutilating material, and 
many other things of every-day value to job print- 
ers, together with useful hints on neat and tasty 
Composition, Presswork, etc. Send cash with 
order, but don’t send stamps, and address, 

D. L. STUMP, 
CARTHAGE, Mo. 


Lock Box 417. | 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 
A PERFECT SUCCESS 


FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery 
of all kinds; 
also Boats. 
1 to 4 horse power. 
Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 
No skilled 
engineer required. 
Send for Circular. 


W. H. ROBERTSON, 51 S. Canal St., Chicago. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


Dealers in TP 


American Manufacturers and 
ters’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 
will reach a lirge and profitable market by adver- 
tising in TYPO, 


Illustrations of New Inv entions, etc., inserted free. 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 








The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. | 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 
Journalism.” —American Stationer. 


**Tt has no equal in Europe. 


”*. Toronto Mai. 


“*T think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 
great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’’—Morton, Phillips & 


Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: 


W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bovuverige Street, E. C. 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted t 
Stationers, 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As The 
United States Pa per-Maker and Stationers’ Journal 
Teaches ail buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
medium, Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- 
lisements furnished on application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN &CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 


the interests of Paper-Makers and 








NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 


Paper and Press 


A JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PuivLapecpuia, Pa, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


¢ IN2AND [PRINTER BaSINESS 


DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS QF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional, 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. ; 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 178 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 

Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 75 South St. Paul 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 
press, two sizes. 


Fairhaven cylinder 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Every kind, suitable for job or newspaper. 
Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 

Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., manufact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Only strictly first-class work done. Prices low. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 45 to 51 Rose street, New 
York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L. S. Mack, manager. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 
ENGRAVERS. 

Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


Write for 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. 
Office, 150 Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New 
York. Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, New York, 
and Leipsic, Germany. Fine dry colors and 
inks for all graphic branches. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Bruce street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand”? fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 

ork. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John s‘reet, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York ; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, Temple Court, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
First-class machines, all sizes and prices. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 


and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 














NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS, 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &e, 
2 \4 Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 2e, 
Circulars free. J. H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia, 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago, 
All styles and sizes. Can suit everybody. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass., manufact- 
urers of “‘ Old Berkshire Mills ”’ first-class linen 
ledger and writing papers. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 — 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. er 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 W illiam 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
compariy in America. Line and half-tone - 
graving of the highest character an tin — 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New Yor’. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in 
world. Send copy for estimate. 

Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7,9 and “ — 
Chambers street, New York. J. E. Rhoces 
president. Highest order of mechanic 
engraving. 


Fine writing 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Pee 
York. John Hastings, president; A. K. ’ 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


S$, 21-23 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 
Baretay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 
-zinc etchers, 
se, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc ¢ f 
~—— map and relief-line engravers, — 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








———___ 


ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
ns YPERS’ MACHINERY. 


ohn, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
ion N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


r Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 


Hock Printi: ne 
” . Kerkhoff, manager. 


cago. W. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


ston, Mass. Largest assortment 

etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, sta ( cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Marder, Luse & Co. , 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 

ply everything. Call and see us. 

ulton St., New York. Specialty, 
leads, furniture and printing 


Golding & Co., I B 


type, tools P resses, 


cago. We 
Metz, John, 1 
brass rule 
pre sses. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ cing of all kinds — cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. G 4 | agents Eckerson web press. 
Rosen & Jensen, 54 and 56 West Washington 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, 
\lso bookbinders’ press boards. 
Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
" cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
f wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 

St. Louis Typet sundry, Third and Vine streets» 
St. Louis, } 
Toronto Typefou 

ington strect we 


galleys, et: 


won J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and® 


16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 

Walker & Brean: nan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


& Co., 521 Minor 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 

Berger & Wirth, 190 William St., New York, and 
Leipsic, Gerinany. Sole manufacturers of the 
Victoria composition and the Victoria Bianca 
(The Whit: 


Bingham, Daley 
York, 


Bendernagle street, Phila- 


& O'Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
Bingham & R 
Ohio. Pri 
Bingham’s Son, Sz amuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Th: tard and the Duradle, 
—- & toca 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
Osgood, J. H., The 
best patent a1 


Wahl, F., & Co., 
inks, 59 On 


; Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
rollers and composition. 


Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
| old style composition. 

printers’ rollers and printing 
i street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon. Sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, pag- 
ing, etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, 
etc. Circulars free. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Company, 2 
avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


Woodlawn 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 
STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 
TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, 


pro- 
Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


eee Wi, (A. W.) aga arg A (formerly R. & J. & 
N. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 

Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Typefoundry, Nos. 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper- pene type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New Yor 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, Texas. A 
large and complete stock of types, presses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 

Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS. 


Nuernberger Bros., 76 Market street, 
Chicago. 


room 3I!1, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
urers of holly and end wood type, 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Manufact- 
borders, etc. 
Chicago. 


National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L. S. Mack, manager. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 











Valley Paper Company 


o¢ ¢ © @ 6@ 


» Holyoke, Mass, U.S.A. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, Treasurer. 


Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Bond,” “Valley Linen Ledger,’ “Our Ledger,’ ‘French, 


“Old English,” 


and “Congress Linens? 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 


and deservedly popular. 


Sample orders secure trade. 
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automatically for each additional decimal, and prints the serial letter 
at left and in juxtaposition with every number, large or small, has just been perfected. Is 
taken off and put oninstantly, This obviates the use of movable ciphers and disks of letters. 


WHITE 


and without a competitor. 


SPECIAL. An Automatic Serial Alphabet Attachment, which shifts its position 2% Superior in Mechanical Construction 











Paging] SM achine 


SIX | MT» | The 
Radical Improvements. {/ Hh REPEATERS 


SEPARATE ALTERNATOR AND 
Fountains for each 


7 i My | 4 L 
Color of Ink. ENG / Ga Sy mY My, Be FOUNTAINS 
FIGURE HEAD id Na vip 1 (A | are all parts of each 
More Easily Manipulated. y) Scent LEQ Mh Noe machine 
FOOT AND POWER and 
MACHINES. = \ INSTANTLY 
Superior Steel Heads. |) - =e@<= : gS ADJUSTABLE. 
achines wi bering heads of six dis i is a> : : Saks. like this 27 
A49'7230 sree agate with and without ‘Automatic Serial | %2” Paging heads of four disks, like thi 123456 (890 


Alphabet Attachment) are kept on hand, and machines may now be shipped | style, also kept ready for shipment: 
complete on receipt of order. | 


Aane $00 canes saeetAR EARL B. SMITH, Proprietor, 118: Dearborn St. (Room 47), Chieago. 


The W. O. Hickok Manf’g Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER RULING AXACHINES 


— AND — 


RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 

Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 
































Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 





41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Agents. 





The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SAN BORN’S 





STAMPING: PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING 4x2 INKING PRESSES 
AND SMASHING MACHINES. 


ALL SIZES. ee el 








Our Machines of the above description are in use in 
the majority of the Binderies in the United States. 
References on application. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, = = NEW YORK CITY. 





THE IN LAND PRINTER. 


GeoXWathers Sous 


Vernting Inks 
bo Sowa St 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





Heme Paper Cutters. 


SELF-CLAMPING, 
gy, COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING, 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 











IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Reliable for all classes of work. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Write for full description and 
prices. 


= = | | Pe The Child Acme ras 
- ~ -_ a q 64 Federal ay BOSTON, MASS., 


LM 
MLN sail 
il Manufacturers of the “Acme” Two-Revolution 


Presses. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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the Largest Establishment in the United States. Tj 0 I] g ( 0 
Printers’ Rollers 2¢ oe 
Roller Composition. | 
D. J. REILLY & CO. 


324 & 326 Pearl Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


lh li 














aw, 











Rhee ANA 


Equipped with all the latest improved appliances for casting 
Rollers, we produce strictly first-class work. 

Rollers cast in our patented ‘‘ Peerless’’ Composition, or in 
our standard ‘‘Acme” Composition, are guaranteed to work 
satisfactorily in any climate. 


“PEERLESS” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per Ib, 
«___ AGME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. por Ib. = | 


NAAN Sem 














Rollers and Composition carefully packed for transportation. 

By the use of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitat- R S 
ing the casting of Rollers, we are enabled to claim PERFEC- Nos. 2058 and 210 andolph lreef, 
TION in QUALITY and DISPATCH in PRODUCTION 


: 4 
unequaled by any other establishment. 
s for casting Rollers furnished on application. == Ic “aN O.= 


Estimates 





¢ ¢ ¢ + + * e 2 o o | 
The GOLDING JOBBER will be sent to responsible parties | | HE GOLDING OBBER 


subject to 30) days’ trial, to be returned at manufact- | \| 


urers’ expense if not as represented. 


= Exeels in Speed, Strength, Ink Distribution, Com- 
pactness and Eeonomy of Power. 





A STRONG INDORSEMENT. 





OrFice oF H. O. SHEPARD & CO., 
Prin } “The Inland Printer.’ 

CHICAGO, Jan. 17, 1889. 
GENTLEMEN, —We have the Golding Jobber at 
work, and it is all you claim for it. We have six 
different makes of job presses, all beautiful speci- 
Mens of mec! ‘nism ; yours is equal to any. We 
are perfectly satisfied with the press, and if we 
wrote volumes we could not say more in its favor. 

Yours truly, 
H. O. SHEparpD & Co. 


a pee. tat 


FURTHER COMMENDATION. 


To say that I am pleased with the Jobber | 
would be a mild way of expressing it. It is s¢mply 
immense. V have done all kinds of work, from a 
single line to a half-sheet poster (two impressions), 
using six lines of wood type at one impression, fill- 
Ing a screw chase to its utmost capacity. The 
ssa Which the press ran with this form and 
et oy im mn was certainly astonishing. The | =—e 
of ooh 4 = are in my estimation the acme | | % —_e 
re cp tate the impression regulators and | \ 
. A vi Ce beat, The ease in making ready, ||| : 

Pidity of operation, and stillness in running, | erg A es a 
"ogee in the Golding Jobber not to be over- | No. 6, 8x12 inches inside chase, $200. No 8, 12x18 inches inside chase, $350. 

No. 7, 10x15“ 2) - 275- No.9, 15x2t * x Z 459. 
Each Press furnished with patent Impression Regulators and Throw-Off. 











5 C. C. Jupp, 
“ptember 3, 1888 Plainyille, Ct. | GOLDING & CO 


° * | | Send for complete Press and Tool Catalogue, Manufacturers, FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
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THE HAMILTON MEG. Co. 


Successors to HAMILTON & BAKER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD: TYPE 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, «np beaters in" MYACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


| 


SSA SSS 


bid 


~> 


LSE SSS 


SSS 


End 
ealesleslealealca 
Holly Wood Type 


es esescsesies 


Borders 
ealealealca 
Ornaments 
Cale 
Cases, Stands 
Esleslcacses) 
Cabinets 
ealesleslea 


Reglet 


cal 
eal 
3 
bid 
bid) 


Be 
be 
ba 
cal 
ba 


Be 


fe 


bd 
Ea 
bid 
Bed 
Bd 
Ea 


z 


Etc. Etc. Ete. 


— 


7 





TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, September 1, 1889. 
Gentlemen : 


We have for several years past felt the necessity growing upon us of having a 
depot for our goods in Chicago. Our business has increased so rapidly and our patron- 
age has been so widely extended that the demand for a central distributing point, from 
which we could reach our customers with as little delay as possible, has seemed 
imperative. 

We have now accomplished the object we have had in view so long, and have 
established our Chicago Branch House at 259 Dearborn Street. Our location 
is a choice one, situated between the two great printing districts of the city, it is 
equally as convenient to one as to the other. 

We shall endeavor to carry at all times a complete stock of Wood Type, both 
End Wood and Holly, Printers’ Wood Goods and Furniture, all of our own manufact- 
ure; and also handle Metal Type, Machinery and Printers’ Supplies of all kinds. 

We would esfectad/y direct your attention to our End Wood Type, upon which we 
pride ourselves. We have recently doubled our capacity for the manufacture of End 
Wood Type, by the addition of the latest improved machinery, and are now able to fill 
orders promptly. This type in material and finish has never been equaled in this 
country, nor in any other country. We say this without fear of contradiction. The 
material used is thoroughly seasoned Rock Mafle. 

We make the Hamilton-Boss Lower Case. In this case the spaces and en quads 
are all brought down directly under the hand of the compositor, an advantage that is 
readily recognized by the progressive printer. Hamilton’s Brass Leader Case is another 
new feature that we are introducing, and is a great convenience, especially in offices 
that do much blank work. 

Our plant for the manufacture of Printers’ Wood Goods and Furniture !s probably 
the most extensive in the country. We would be pleased to give you figures on any 
special Cabinet or article of Furniture that you may need. 

Come and see us at our new Chicago House, or write to us for figures on any- 
thing in the Printers’ Supply line. As to prices, we simply say that we can do as well 
by you as any house in the business. 


Respectfully yours, 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
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Presses, FOLDERS AND GUTTERS. 


Hoe Rotary Four-Cylinder, g-col. folio. Can be seen at address below. 


Hoe Drum Cylinder, Four-Roller, table and rack and screw distribu- 


tion; bed, 36X53. 

Hoe D le Cylinder, Two-Roller ; bed, 57x36. 

Hoe Double Cylinder, box frame, modern build, two rollers; bed, 
28x55, with folders attached. 

Hoe Thrce-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 36x54. 

Hoe Pony Press, Two-Roller; bed, 214x234. 

Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, steel springs; bed, 


32X5 
Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, air springs; bed, 


« Babcock, Four-Roller, air springs, table and cam distribu- 
vernor attachment and geared sliders. 
1 lwo-Revolution, double ender; bed, 28x41. 
or Double Cylinder, Two-Roller ; bed, 35x52. 
lhree-Revolution, Two-Roller ; bed, 36x54. 
Taylor Three-Revolution, Two-Roller ; bed, 32x46. 
Taylor Druin Cylinder, Four-Roller, table and rack and screw distribu- 
i ed, 35X52. 
Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 30%x47. 
n Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, table distribution; bed, 32x48. 
um Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 36x41. 
Small Cylinder, with impression throw-off, Two-Roller ; 
x43%. 
ton Hand Presses, all sizes. 
s, all sizes and makes. 
k Press; platen, 20x25. 
1k Press; platen, 37x25. 
Folding Machine, 7 col. quarto with paster and trimmer, hand 


30x48 
Cottrell 


Brown 
feed 
Dexte! 
Dexter | 
to pre 
Dexter | 
Stonemet 


Folder, 4 folds, 40x56, paster and trimmer, to attach to press. 
lding Machine, 4 folds, 36x49, paster and trimmer, to attach 


ider, with paster and trimmer, hand feed, 36x49. 
Folder, 8-page, with paster and trimmer. 
Folding Machine, 3 folds, 26x4o. 

i Folding Machine, 4 folds, 36x48. 

Folding Machine, 16 pages, with paster, 40x56. 
Folding Machine, 3 and 4 folds, 33x46. 

Fast Rotary Folder, 33x46, 5 folds. 

Star’’ Cutter, steam and hand power, 36 inches. 


EWING BROS. & COMPANY, 
Boston Office: 50 Oliver Street. 
Eastern and Woodlawn Aves., CHELSEA, MASS. 


SEND FORK SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 
ss LATEST FACES :: 


A AAA 


DICKINSON 


IVE>- 


F OUNDERY 








Ne. 150 GONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 





etal Srgraving 


GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


SEES cncton EEE 


A book for the Apprentice, with Copies, Script 


Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 


Inscriptions, showing how to learn engraving, the kind 


of tools to use, and how to use them. 
structions and 


Wih full in- 


illustrations. Contains also a synopsis 


of the different branches, and general information on 


engraving. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS BY MAIL. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER GO. 


== CHICAGO. = 








BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


American Strawboard Company, 


SUCCEEDING 


THE C. L. HAWES COMPANY, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


178 MONROE STREET, 101 WALNUT STREET, 
CHICAGO. CINCINNATI. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Paper-Box Makers and Bookbinders 


— SUPPLIES. = 


The Inland Cutter, 
The Redway Culler, 
The Rawley Standing Press. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR BOOKBINDERS. 


ON EXHIBITION AT 


178 Monroe Street, - ~ ~ CHICAGO. 
101 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI. 


CALL AND SEE THEM. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
t necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 

t for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 


subjects, we do n 
mous letters w1! 
ive oe « n 

give names - : 
guarantee of good faith. 





FROM LOUISIANA. 


To the Edit NEW ORLEANS, September 1, 1889. 
But little has transpired in this city in our circle since my last 
A number of printers have deposited their 


worthy of reporting 
Mr. Colton, formerly 


cards, several going to work in job offices. 
foreman of the book department at Graham's, has taken charge of 
Hyatt’s job office, and Mr. Connors has succeeded the latter. 

No. 17 has again been called upon to mourn the death of an 
old member, Mr. Charles Brewerton, who died after a lingering 
illness, at the age of forty-one years. 

Mr. Wickliffe, editor of the News, who was formerly a printer, 
and who is rather facetious, is familiarly called ‘‘Wick.”” He has 
been printing a number of jokes in his paper, but of late there is 
a noticeable absence of anything facetious, and the other day a 
friend came to me and said, ‘‘The ‘wick’ in Wickliffe’s lamp 
seems to be burning low.” Alas! poor Wickliffe’s ‘‘ wick,” as 
regards his editorial connection with the Aews, has been extin- 
guished. He was and is, in my opinion, an able writer. He has 
been succeeded by the former city editor of that paper, who, I 
have been reliably informed, now fills both positions. He is a 
fresh importation, being in this city, I think, about two months. 
He is an lrishman, possessing an American name, born in 
England, and the initials of his name, I believe, are R. A. T. 

On Wednesday, last, Mr. F. J. Hogan, the Crescent City com- 
positor, was joined in wedlock to Widow Hille. 

Business continues active, though there is none too much work 


for the printers at present in town. | Dow: YX. 


FROM ATLANTA. 
ATLANTA, Ga., August 27, 1889. 
how shall we creditably entertain the Inter- 


Lo the Editi 
The question, 
national Typographical Union next year, has been more thoroughly 
June 15 than any other subject among the mem- 
An almost unanimous verdict is that harmony 


discussed since 
bers of No. 48 
shall prevail among us this year, and all that can be done to make 
the stay of the delegates pleasant shall be our object. We ought 
and we expect to make the week pleasant to everyone who attends 
here will be no attempt to rival the entertainment 
We hope 


that session 
given by the grand and beautiful Queen of the Plains. 
to make everybody feel that we would do as much as she did 
if the means were as available. 
Our union has put on new life and much good will result soon. 
Never since reorganization were we as strong as now, and much 
good should soon be the outcome of long conservatism among the 
leaders. 

On August 28 the pressmen and pressfeeders, electrotypers 
and stereotypers, bookbinders and the honorary members of No. 
48 will meet to take action relative to better organization and to 
Codperate with the printers in devising ways and means to enter- 
tain the International convention. The pressmen and feeders of 
Atlanta are reliable men and their organizations will be permanent. 

Several copies of THE INLAND PrinTER have been distributed 
among the printers here, and they all like it. The International 
did right in acknowledging it the technical printers’ journal. It is 
Just the kind of a paper to read and enlighten the printers of the 
country as to their own capabilities and possibilities. 

At a recent meeting of No. 48 a resolution was adopted appoint- 
ing a committee to memorialize the legislature asking the passage 
of a law requiring that all state work be done by union printers 
and that the scale of the union be paid therefor. Whether it 
Passes or not it will do some good in causing discussion and agita- 


hon. If it should pass, this city would very soon become one of 
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the most solid in the country. A resolution was also passed fining 
a member $5 for allowing his string or wages to be discounted. 

There are more printers than enough in the city to do the work 
that is given out. Our delegate to Denver, Mr. W. L. Skelton, 
has resigned—such resignation to take effect March 27, 1890, it 
has been announced. 

The Knights of Labor are reorganizing again. 
assembly is headed by Hon. James G. Woodward, who represented 
this union at Cincinnati in 1884, and Kansas City in 1886. Polli- 
ticians and men willing to sell out have hurt the Knights of Labor 
The new orders hope to be free of these 

EEL. 


A flourishing 


in this city and state. 
tricksters. 


FROM ESSEX CENTRE, ONTARIO. 

To the Editor : Essex CENTRE, September 3, 1889 

Some time in March last, the employing printers and pub- 
lishers of this county (Essex) formed themselves into an associa- 
tion for mutual benefit and protection. For some years the 
country printing has been let by tender, and this has led to cut- 
ting prices so fine that the man who got the work might be con- 
sidered unfortunate, for in many cases the figures would scarcely 
cover the cost of production. Not only was this the state of 
affairs in reference to county work, but township printing and 
work for fall fairs was done in the same way. The result of this 
wholesale cutting of prices was badly executed work and dissatis- 
It was to do away with this evil and to estab- 
There 


faction all round. 
lish uniformity in prices that the association was formed. 
is a penalty in case of non-conformance with the rules and regula- 
tions of the association making it doubly binding on its members. 
I believe it will not be long before other counties in the province 
will adopt a similar order of things, and am certain that all would 
find it to their advantage in more ways than one. 

Under the new scale prices in some instances are higher, and 
in others lower than the old rates, but for all classes of work they 
are based on a fair calculation of the cost of production. Of 
course, there are some old soreheads who are pleased to say that 
the association is a skin game, etc., but these individuals are gen- 
erally grangers from way-back, who have been placed on a board, 
of churches for some fall fair and imagine that printers should be 
classed with the proverbial lightning-rod man. Business men, 
however, who are used to patronizing printing offices, can see that 


our prices are fair and consistent with good work. 
W. HoH. 


FROM BOSTON. 
70 the Editor: Boston, September 5, 1889. 

A few years ago our principal printing offices were located on 
or near Washington street, within hailing distance of that section 
still occupied by the //era/d, Fournal, Globe, Advertiser and Record, 
and known among the craft as Newspaper Row. Ever since the 
great fire, however, one office after another has gradually moved 
toward or into the burned district, until that section lying between 
Washington and Oliver streets on one side, and Milk and Summer 
streets on the other, contains the majority. This movement has, 
doubtless, been occasioned by the rebuilding of this section, and 
its occupancy by those business houses representing the heavy 
business interests of the city—the printers naturally following in 
the wake of their customers in their desire to be within easy 
reach. By this movement Fort Hill Square (often termed Printing 
House Square) has become a well-known place to the craft, for in 
it, or clustering immediately around, are numerous offices, among 
them those of T O. Metcalf & Co., Robinson & Stevenson, The 
Printing and Embossing Company, F. H. Gilson, J. N. Allen & 
Berry, McIndoe Bros., C. J. Peters & Son, P. H. Foster & Co., 
Allen Print, Addison C. Getchell, C. W. Calkins & Co., S. G. 
Robinson and Thomas J. M. Smith & Co. Besides these, in a 
massive brick building facing the square is also located the spare 
office of the Boston //era/¢d. Here can be found a complete office 
ready for immediate occupancy, the cases all full and everything 


in apple-pie order, including even the presses. This place is 
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maintained so that in case of fire in its regular quarters the //erald 
may appear promptly on time as if nothing had happened and 
without the loss of an edition. I am not sure that such is the 
case, but I understand that there is but one other paper in this 
country with such an outfit, and in any case it is, to my mind, a 
crowning feature of modern journalism. Fort Hill Square is also 
the home of two printers’ warehouses, those of Samuel Stevens 
and Golding & Co., and several printers’ machinists are near by. 
This square is a sightly place and affords a beautiful outlook for 
the weary printer (when the foreman is not looking). It is con- 
siderably the largest in the business section, with a well-kept grass 
plot, circular in shape, and during the present season a number of 
trees have been set out which will in a few years add greatly to its 
attractiveness. 

By reference to the Boston City Directory for 1889, which has 
recently been issued, I find that eight streets contain the majority 
of printing offices, divided as follows : Washington, 42; Federal, 
12; Devonshire, 11; Oliver, 10; Franklin, 9; Congress, 8; Pur- 
chase, 6; Pearl, 5; while the total for the city is 260. Quitea 
showing for a city of 500,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Albert Cottle has recently been appointed foreman of the 
third district of the government printing office at Washington, at 
a salary of $1,800. Mr. Cottle was formerly employed in the 
Globe office here, and secured the position through the influence 
of Henry Cabot Lodge. He was also backed by Senator Dawes 
and others. 

Number 73 Federal street has been overhauled and changed 
considerably since the Rand-Avery Supply Company left it for 
the old quarters of the Rand-Avery Company, and is now occu- 
pied by T. R. Marvin & Son, J. L. McIntosh, Goodwin & Drisco, 
Blair Printing Company and L. P. Coffin. Ss. 


FROM DETROIT. 

To the Editor: DETROIT, September 3, 1889. 

During the past week Detroit was honored by a large number 
of ye editors of ye newspapers from the North, South, East and 
West, occasioned by the meeting of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and a very neat-looking lot of ladies and gentlemen they 
were. The City Hall was handsomely decorated and the follow- 
ing very appropriate mottoes were displayed on the Woodward 
Over the grand portal was a cottonade with the 
Above were 


avenue side: 
welcome, ‘‘ Greeting from the City of the Straits.’ 
the sentiments, ‘‘Gray matter and shears mold public opinion” ; 
‘‘Graphite and ink 


‘‘Do not neglect pleasure for business” ; 
lead people to think”; ‘‘A double-leaded welcome”; ‘‘Guests 
at the head of the column next to reading matter." The crown- 
ing effort of the witty mottoist was the laudable sentiment, ‘‘ Cash 
subscribers are the best type of American citizenship.” The 
balance of the City Hall was a fluttering pyramid of flags of all 
nations with the stars and stripes surmounting them all. 

The business sessions of the association were opened Tuesday 
morning, which was called to order by Mr. William E. Quinby, 
editor of the /7ce Press, who introduced Acting Mayor J. C. Jacob, 
who welcomed the knights of the quill to the city. A carriage 
ride was indulged in in the afternoon through the city and to the 
log cabin of Minister Palmer, where the guests were shown what 
early pioneer life was in ye olden time. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to business and the reading 
of various papers. In the afternoon an excursion was had on the 
The route was to the Exposition Building, where 
Detroit's International Fair opens September 17. Your corre- 
spondent had the pleasure to enjoy this trip in company with the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Many a pleasant word was heard by the various newspaper 
men about Detroit’s beautiful fine steamers, etc. A 
Southern gentleman was heard to remark that he was somewhat 


Detroit river. 


river, 


puzzled in a geographical sense. He came directly north and 
then found when he came here that Canada was south of Michi- 
gan. After looking over the buildings and grounds of the exposi- 


tion the steamer returned to the city and took the Fourth 





Regiment, Michigan State Troops, on board for a dress parade at 
Belle Isle Park, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Sheehan, 
The music on the boat and for the dress parade was by the Fourth 
Regiment Band. 

Thursday and Friday morning were devoted to business ses 
sions, and a fitting finale was the excursion up to the Flatsand Star 
Island House, where the editors were banqueted. A large num- 
ber of the newspaper fraternity also availed themselves of a special 
excursion to Niagara Falls. 

On Monday was another gala day for the workingmen— Labor 
Day. The same decorations on the City Hall remained, and the 
mottoes that were placed in conspicuous places were the following: 

‘‘He that does not work, neither shall he eat.” 

‘* By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 

‘“‘Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

‘‘ Equalities of rights, of opportunities and taxation.” 

‘“When wealth combines, labor must unite.” 

‘‘Eight hours for work; eight hours for rest; eight hours for 
mental and physical improvement.” 

Along the route of march many of the business places were 
profusely decorated. 

There were two demonstrations in this city. In the morning 
the Knights of Labor had their parade, and in the afternoon the 
trades unions paraded, the latter having by far the greatest num- 
ber in line. Typographical Union, No. 18, headed by the Fourth 
Regiment Band, headed the third division. The Pressmen’s and 
Stereotypers’ unions were also well represented and, al! told, there 
were over three hundred men in line. They made a handsome 
appearance and marched like veterans, and were the recipients of 
applause all along the line. The union was commanded by P. N. 
Bland. 

The day was a fine one but the heat was almost too much. At 
the Driving Park numerous games had been arranged, and every 
one who attended had a good time. 

The Suz lockout still continues, the office being filled by ‘‘all 
sorts.” The union has the support of all fair-minded citizens, 
which has been shown by the leading business firms, who abso- 
lutely refuse to advertise in the sheet. Its advertising columns 
look very meager. 

The state of trade is nothing to boast of and the summer dull- 


ness still prevails. P. A. L. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

To the Editor : BuENos AIRES, June 23, 1889. 

The advertisement of the Compania Sud Americana de Billetes 
de Banco, which appeared on page 522 of the March number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, goes to prove that the people of this 
country are willing to come more than half way to do business 
with the Yankee manufacturers. This is not the only establish- 
ment in this country which would like to have some dealings with 
the North Americans, but there are many others; and if ihe 
Yankee manufacturers cannot place their agencies in the hands of 
the printers’ furnishing houses here at reasonable terms, why 
don’t some of the best and most leading firms club together and 
appoint a good practical man in this country, put him in charge 
of their business, pay him a good salary or a commission which 
will make it worth while for him to go in with heart and soul, 
and repay them in the end. Of course, they would have to send 
their goods on consignment and furnish a place for their repre- 
sentative, so he could sell ‘‘at sight.” Some folks might think 
I'm off my base, but this is what they will have to get down to if 
they want to sell their goods down here, and I know they would 
sell lots of them. 

The Cottrell & Sons, press builders, have gotten out a very 
neat Spanish catalogue, and have mailed them to most of the 


but I notice they fail to mention their 


rinting concerns here ; 
P at will stand 


best presses. They only mention such presses th aa 
some show against European manufacturers. Many oa ont 
sent catalogues and price lists this way, but most have fate 
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1 special rates, and also seem to be afraid to send 


give prices anc 
Others don't know how 


more than one catalogue or illustration. 
a business letter. 

I discovered an R. Hoe & Co. three-revolution newspaper press 
in a one-horse tumble-down machine shop here. The fellow 
t the custom house auction sales, and has been three 

« to set it up, but could not get it through his head, 


know how many years it has lain in the custom ware- 


to answe! 


bought it a 
months tr} 
and I don’t 
houses. I suppose it got here through a case of misplaced confi- 
dence 

Two new printing concerns have started here since my last 
letter, and each with over $50,000 capital. 

A new stereotype office has been opened here by Mr. D. W. 
Dean, who came out here for William Way, but found this person 
was on his last pins, and could not pay his help. 

In the “ Quadrats” of the April, 1889, number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER 11 tice an item on good pressmen being scarce, and I 
y that not alone in the United States are they 


Why, in Buenos Aires there 


would like to sa 

1 all parts of the world. 

men whom you could call pressmen, and they are not 

call the best kind, and to look at some of the work 
you would say it was done by a shoemaker. 


scarce, but 
are not five 
what I would 
turned out h 

I expect in a short time there will be lots of more printers and 
engravers down here from the United States, from what I have 
heard 

The 77 
stopped being published after fourteen years of existence, and a 
Respectfully, 

M. A. MILLER. 


Nacional, the organ of the government, has been 


new paper Globo, has appeared. 


FROM MONTREAL. 


To the Edit 
Labor Da 
as itis observed better and better as each year rolls by. 


MonTREAL, September 7, 18809. 
no doubt is an established institution in Montreal, 
This 
year it was called by everyone, toiler or capitalist, a great credit 
to the workingmen in general. The procession was about three 
miles long and consisted of all the trade unions and assemblies of 
Each member made it a point to be on 
Jacques Cartier Typo- 


the Knights of Labor 
hand at the proper time and fall in line. 
graphical Union and the Pressmen’s Union, and Montreal Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 176, turned out ev masse, the latter wearing 
white plugs and carrying canes, and were headed by one of their 
members, dressed in full Highland costume — Fred Riddle, who is 
an expert bagpipe player. When the band that led the printers 
did not play,-l'red would get in his work in fine style. The print- 
ers seemed be favorites, as they were ‘almost continually 


cheered by the spectators. The River Front Assembly, Knights 


of Labor, turned out the largest number of men, six hundred and 


fifty, wearing checked jackets and white straw hats. They had an 


elegant white silk banner, embroidered with maroon velvet and 
gold lace, and bearing on one side a representation of a ship at 
sea, and inscription, ‘‘Labor is noble and holy,” and on the 
obverse sick well-executed portrait of T. V. Powderly. The 
most elaborate badge was carried by the Watchmakers’ Union, 
having a blue badge surmounted with a gold watchcase ; these 
The line of march 
was about six miles in length, and that with the sun scorching 
everyone expose 
the exhibiti 


were on horseback leading the procession. 


d to its rays. After the procession all went to 
grounds to take in the sports. Men with their 


wheel of fortune were there bright and early, also the usual 
cane and ring 


and a nig 


men, but about the most comical thing was a man 


cr and half-ripe tomatoes. 
chair, about { 


The nigger would sit ona 
The 
the tomatoes, three for 5 cents, to throw at the 
e If the hat was knocked off the throw would get a 
air-ground Havana cig; _ 
toes na cigar free. 


ty feet away, with an old black plug hat on. 
other man sold 
coon’s hat 
If the tomato hit the coon he 
and bear it. Somehow people did not seem to have 
very good success at hitting the hat, but had better luck hitting 
the coon. From early in the morning till late at night the weather 


Was as fine and clear as could be wished for. About twenty 
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thousand persons were on the grounds in the afternoon, and many 
hundreds were on the side of Mount Royal, overlooking the 
grounds, where they had a good view of all the sports and the 
game of lacrosse. Most of the factories, large and small, were 
closed on that day. About all the printing offices were deserted. 
The mayor proclaimed the day a civic holiday during the last 
week of August, giving all an opportunity to be prepared for the 
féte. The laboring men are now looked up to more than ever 
before, as there were enough men out that day, if all stood 
together, to control any election. 

A dispatch came from Ottawa on August 10, calling for twenty 
printers for the government printing office at that place. A spe- 
cial meeting of the union was held to see what action would be 
taken in the matter. It was resolved, seeing Montreal was over- 
crowded, to pay the required number of men’s fares there, pro- 
Out of 


about fifty idle printers only sixteen applied for the positions. 


vided they would not return here inside of three months. 


The men were guaranteed work for three months or more at $11 
per week, $1 more than is paid here. 

Montreal Typographical Union’s picnic held on August 10 was 
a grand success. Over two hundred members, wearing white hats 
and carrying canes, formed in line in front of the union rooms. 
The best band in the city was engaged for the occasion. Three 
young imps, also wearing white plugs, were in front of the band. 
They marched through several of the principal streets, then took 
the Grand Trunk for Otterburn Park, St. Hilaire, having to go 
through the celebrated Victoria Bridge, two miles long, taking 
five minutes to go through. The excursionists, after arriving at 
their destination, scattered in many direttions, some going out on 
the Richelieu river, some to the Beloit mountains, where they 
could go to the elegantly furnished Iroquois House, or take a trip 
on the lake which is on the mountains, the circumference of which 
is about two and a half miles. It is a grand place to go. Every- 
thing was carried out to the letter and everyone was perfectly 
satisfied. The last train reached Montreal at 9 P.M. 
Business is fair in job offices, plenty of subs on the dailies. 


The outlook for the future is rather uncertain. | Ae eae 


A PRESSMAN’S EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor: 
As the proposition emanating from the Adams and Cylinder 
Press Printers’ Association and Empire City Pressmen’s Union, 


New York, September 1, 1889. 


No. 34, to form an International Pressmen’s Union, is provoking 
discussion in almost every city in the country where a pressmen’s 
union is organized, it may not be amiss that an authoritative state- 
ment of the reasons which impel this step, at this time, should be 
given. 

The association above mentioned was organized in this city 
December 2, 1865, and has to this day maintained an unbroken 
front. It has been during all those years the only éexa fide press- 
men’s union in New York City, if we except the time elapsed since 
the organization of No. 34, the membership of which union is 
embraced in the association. The association has and does main- 
tain a minimum scale of $20 per week, and is fast strengthening 
its organization both in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. It 
has, at present writing, a membership of over three hundred press- 
men, not one of whom is receiving a less wage than the $20 scale, 
and a good many something over. 

This much to show that in addressing ourselves to the organ- 
ized pressmen of the country we are not stepping outside of our 
proper sphere, but are actuated rather by a desire to advance the 
interest of all pressmen. 

It has been assumed, so far back as my memory serves, that 
our brothers of the stick and rule were the best fitted to legislate 
for the whole trade, and it scarce ever entered the mind of one of 
them to question their ability in that direction. For years the 
International Typographical Union claimed, and does still, that 
all jurisdiction in the printing trade lay in its grasp, and not until 
the pressure became too strong for it to resist did it permit the 
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organization of pressmen’s unions. I personally wrestled with the 
delegates to the convention of 1873, at Montreal, to pass some 
provision for that purpose, but in vain. At that time, if the spirit 
of unionism had any place in a pressman’s organism it had to be 
developed in a typographical union, where a pressman, unless of 
very strong personality, was a nonentity indeed. The conse- 
quence was that union pressmen at that time were like hen’s teeth, 
few and far between. The Adams and Cylinder Association sent 
a delegate to the convention at Baltimore in 1871, to seek a char- 
ter from the International Typographical Union, but returned 
charterless. In spite of their proven desire to affiliate with this 
body, when at last it seemed right to the International Typo- 
graphical Union to grant a charter to New York City, of all the 
people in the world who should get it but a number of feeders, 
who forthwith proclaimed themselves a pressmen’s union. 

The same story, with variations, has marked the interference 
of the typesetting fraternity with the affairs of pressmen wherever 
As, for instance, in 1882, when the International 
Prior to its 


it has occurred. 
Typographical convention was held in St. Louis. 
assembling the local typographical union, knowing that a press- 
men’s union was in existence in that city, concluded, so far 
as making preparations for the convention, that the typographical 
union was //e union and that a pressmen’s union was not entitled 
to notice at all. In the same city a few years later it was held by 
President Aimison, acting in conjunction with, and, presumably 
by the advice of the late Mr. George Clark, that the provisions of 
the general laws of the International Typographical Union apper- 
taining to strikes, while they might be operative in the case of a 
typographical, were not so in the case of a pressmen’s union, with 
the result that the St. Louis Pressmen’s Union was suspended. In 
New York City a strike was entered into by No. 6, without com- 
plying with the provisions of a resolution printed on page 131 of 
the Buffalo proceedings, and which provided for the giving of a 
notice to the sister union, of any demand or request made on 
employers. Inasmuch as No. 34 afterward complied with the 
request of No. 6 to strike work, it may not be fair to allude to it, 
but the fact remains that the further organization under the Inter- 
national Typographical Union charter of the Pressmen’s Union in 
New York was set back indefinitely through an ill-advised strike of 
hot-headed typos, who supposed that all they had to do was to 
demand and it would be acceded to. 

These instances show that there is no middle course for press- 
men to adopt; that if they desire sound legislation in their own 
interests, they themselves must legislate; if they desire to make 
themselves a power for good for the pressmen of America, they 
must assert themselves and not consent to play second fiddle to 
any body of men, no matter whether they are really desirous of 
advancing the interests of labor, or whether, on the other hand, 
they are merely puffed up with their own arrogance ; they must, 
in fact, be men, not mice. 

Animated by those views the Adams and Cylinder Association 
some time ago appointed a committee, of which I have the honor 
of being chairman, to discover by correspondence and otherwise 
how far the spirit of disaffection toward the International Typo- 
Union and its methods permeated the pressmen’s 


graphical 
The result would surprise the officials of 


unions of the country. 
that body could they but see it, and while a number of pressmen’s 
unions will not go into the convention aé ¢his time, it is because 
they fear coercion on the part of the typographical unions. 

A sufficient number of unions have signified their willingness 
to codperate in this movement, to encourage the Adams and Cyl- 
inder Association to issue the call for a convention of pressmen in 
New York City, on Tuesday, October 8, 1889, and the formation 
of an International Pressmen’s Union is now a foregone conclu- 
sion. It remains to be seen whether the pressmen’s unions which 
still hold aloof will not consider their interests best served in an 
organization where pressmen, and they alone, make the laws to 
guide the body. 

With a sincere hope that pressmen will give their present posi- 
tion careful consideration and shape their actions accordingly, 

I remain yours truly, T. J. Hawkins. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor WASHINGTON, September 4, 1889. 

Since my last budget quite a number of changes have taken 
place here in the newspaper line. At present the number of idle 
printers in this city exceeds any previous season in a long time, 
the cause being due to the present discharges at the government 
printing office. Last Wednesday the ‘‘ mighty ax ” fell upon the 
heads of about twenty compositors, and that number, coupled 
with those of the previous week, account for this condition of 
affairs. Next month, however, there will doubtless be a number 
of appointments made at this great workhouse, and many a heart 
will be made glad, after having waited so patiently for his or her 
turn to come. 

Some of these unfortunate compositors lie around the city with 
the expectation of securing a position by subbing on the various 
The writer is among that class who does not believe in 
We are a member of Colum- 


papers. 
positions given out in this manner. 
bia Union, No. ror, of this city, and would be the last to harma 
member unlawfully, if the opportunity afforded itself. Every office 
has its favorites in the sub-list, anda ‘‘ regular” cannot certainly 
help but realize the importance of the subs that regularly ‘show 
up” for work, and also cannot refrain from appreciating him 
when he (the ‘‘regular’’) desires to ‘‘lay off" a day or more, as 
the case may be. A foreman cannot pursue his daily vocation 
without also observing this fact, and fully realizing 
Then we think it is a ‘‘dead 


the real 
importance of their presence. 
insult” to a competent, sober ‘‘ sub 
side of the office to fill a vacancy by a stranger. 
cases in this city where foremen have sent to Baltimore for com- 
In our 


” 


when the foreman goes out- 
There are two 


positors, when the streets are filled with idle printers. 
mild opinion, this should be a rule in every ‘‘square” office, 
namely, that a position when vacant should be tendered the oldest 
sub, then life would be worth living. 

The last number of THE INLAND PRINTER was a picture of 
beauty in every regard, and greatly admired by a number of 
people here. 

The new weekly paper you refer to will introduce itself upon 
our streets on Wednesday next. It will be a four-page issue, 
brevier and agate type, and bears the appropriate caption, ational 
Democrat. Instead of using the material of the recently sus- 
pended Sunday Capital, the management have purchased new 
material throughout, including the type above mentioned, anda 
brand new press. The paper is said to be backed by a number of 
monied democrats, and will result in giving employment to about 
a dozen compositors at least three days a week. 

The recent action of the union here in relation to the plate 
matter has caused quite a ripple of excitement among the crafts- 
men. It was in the shape of a resolution, and strictly forbids the 
use of plates unless paid for at the usual rate of composition per 
one thousand. The //a/chet wiggled out of the order by procuring 
a patent inside from Baltimore. The Republic succeeded in 
changing hands, Mr. Rufus Darby having taken his name from 
its title page as proprietor. The Gazeé/e is now gotten out by two 
apprentices, and, as we remarked in our last, its once beauty is 
robbed by the use of a large quantity of plates. Before adopting 
the plate system, this paper employed six journeymen each Satur- 
day, none of whom are permitted to work there now. 

In our last letter we mentioned the Sunday Chronicl 
We are now prepared to give more 
This paper came 
ates 


as being 


in a flourishing condition. 
accurate facts regarding its financial standing. 
under the same category as the Gazette, and likewise used pl 
to a pretty great extent. Mr. Branson, the late foreman, was 
also compelled to ‘‘walk out,” the proprietor positively refusing 
to pay compositors for the plates. Foreman Riley, of the Gazette, 
and Branson, of the Chronicle, are yet out of positions, caused by 
the action referred to by Typographical Union No. ror. At the 
last monthly meeting a motion was carried granting Messrs. 
Branson and Riley financial support until they had secured per- 
manent employment. This was no more than right, and we cae 
not help from congratulating these gentlemen for the principle 
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At present the Chronicle is gotten out by two appren- 
tices, and does not indicate many characteristics of prosperity. 

The morning Post and Press give out a good deal of work now, 
and Manager Hatton, of the former, says the Post hands have the 
best position of any paper in the city. Subbing on the Zvening 
to be more liberal at present than it has been for a 
long time. We should think that any office running forty-two 
slugs, as does the Star, ought to give out a good deal of work, but 
formerly the va has always been slow in this regard. 

Mr. Frank Padgett, the very obliging secretary of No. ro1, is 
kept very busy now, owing principally to the changes taking 
place at the government printing office. Mr. Padgett was 
the last regular election of officers, and fills his 


manifested 


Star is said 


reélected 
luties with accuracy and promptness. 


Work is picking up at the book and job offices of Judd & Det- 
wiler, Clarkson (formerly Gray & Clarkson), Darby, Polkinhorn, 
rger offices here, and it looks as though the coming 


arduous ¢ 


and other Ia 
fall would be prolific with lots of work. 

The /urentive Age, a monthly issue, recently published in the 
interests of inventors, is a bright and sparkling pamphlet-shaped 


paper, and a rare picture of mechanical beauty. EmM-pDaSH. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 
To the edt LoulIsvILLE, September 5, 1889. 

At the present time there is little or no complaining heard 
because of dull times, the majority of the offices having sufficient 
work to do to keep all hands busy. The book trade has been 
on a boom, caused by the opening of the schools, and business 
in general is in a very satisfactory condition. Natural gas, of 
which I wrote some months since, has at last been put into use, 
and its advantages are to be seen upon all sides. The supply 
is equal to all demands likely to be made upon it, and ere long, 
‘to be in the swim,"’ you must be a consumer of natural gas. 

In the death of Mr. John P. Morton, founder and principal 
owner of the well-known publishing house of John P. Morton 
& Co., which occurred July 19, Louisville loses one of her most 
citizens and the charitable institutions of the city one 
The business will be continued under 


substantia! 
of their truest friends. 
the same name and management, the latter being in charge of 
the Messrs. Griswold, nephews of the deceased, who have had 
the active management of the business for quite a long time. I 
am told that Mr. William J. Adams, who has been superintendent 
of the bindery for the past thirty years, was the recipient of 
quite a h 
Mr. 17 
man of the 


some bequest in Mr. Morton's will. 

odore W. Powell, for the past twenty-five years fore- 
Bradley & Gilbert Co's bindery, has at last ‘‘come 
out from under the log,” as the saying goes, and is offering to 
the bookbinders of the country a very simple but ingeniously 
contrived index tag (or tab, as some of the eastern binders are 
Wont to term it) for blank books, as the result of his many years’ 
experience. The swell produced by these tags is said to be less 
than one-half that of other tags, while the space grip is nearly 
doubled, which also prevents the leaves from tearing at the 
niches. All who have used them have pronounced them the 
tag par-excellence, and Mr. Powell has already selected his 
brownstone front which is to be purchased with the profits from 
the tag business, 

As predicted in one of my previous letters, Mr. Clarence L. 
Clark has been given a comfortable government position, which 
all of his friends hope will be more conducive to health than 
the confining influences of a printing office, which were rapidly 
carrying him into a decline. 

The Falls City Lithographing Company, one of the most 
conservative concerns of the country (I suppose because a bank 
President is in control of it), has found it necessary to add a 
large Scott lithograph press, so as to be able to keep abreast 
of their largely increased trade. 
next week. 


The press will be put in position 


Mr. August Straus, of the Courier-Journal Job Company, tells 
me that they will be given possession of the property recently 
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purchased by them from the Gas Company, by the first of Octo- 
ber, when they will begin at once the erection of the largest and 
most complete printing office in the South. All of the adjuncts 
which go to make up a complete establishment, such as litho- 
graphing and steel engraving, will be among the additions 
President Davidson has been east for the past six weeks, and 
it is safe to say that he has kept his eyes wide open for all of 
the latest improvements. Quite a number of new machines will 
be likely to take the place of those that have been doing duty 
in the old quarters. 

Mr. William Harrison, secretary and manager of the Bradley 
& Gilbert Co., spent last week very pleasantly in Chicago, and 
came back as spry as a four-time winner. 

Mr. H. W. Thornton, western manager for the Huber Press 
Company, was here about two weeks ago talking Huber presses 
to all prospective buyers whose ears were within reaching dis- 
tance. 

Without doubt the handsomest piece of color printing ever 
executed in the Falls City is that of a 48-page libretto of the 
‘*Last Days of Pompeii," upon which Messrs. Ben Humphrey 
and Dave Barfieid in the composing room, and Messrs. H. C. 
Gathof, George Bohn and John G. Metzger in the pressroom of 
the Courier-Journal, did themselves proud. It must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The Louisville Typothete has not as yet elected delegates to 
attend the St. Louis convention of the United Typothetz which 
meets next month, but a meeting will be held within the next 
ten days, when Mr. James Davidson, editor of the National Pub- 
lisher and Printer, will be named as one of the delegates, so I 
am informed. 

Mr. Albert Merki, of the Campbell Press Company, is without 
exception the most unfortunate being now on the road. A few 
weeks ago the German Society of Turners held their annual 
festival in Cincinnati, and it so happened that Albert's business 
called him to that city at the same time. Meeting a number of 
his Chicago acquaintances, among them several ladies, a happy 
thought struck him—he would assume the réle of gallant and 
have them dine with him. Unfortunately for him, however, he 
forgot that in the large restaurant where he had taken them, 
there was a separate room provided for ladies, so he took them 
directly into the restaurant proper, where he and his friends 
were the recipients of an ‘‘unearthly guying” for the overabun- 
dance of hayseed carried with them. That Albert escaped with 
his hide is more to the credit of his ability as a pedestrian than 
to his pugilistic acquirements. 

Mr. Edward N. Morrison, who ranks second to none among 
our first-class job compositors, has purchased an interest in the 
business of the Eugene Bell Letter Press, and will assume the 
active management of the concern shortly. Mr. Eugene Bell 
will relinquish his active interest in the business for a time, at 
least, that he may be able to assist President Harrison in running 
the government by accepting quite a snug position that has been 
tendered him. 

The Sunday Critic made its first appearance last Sunday, and 
to the credit of its owner and editor, Mr. Dan E. O'Sullivan, 
be it said that it was fully up to the high standard set for it by 
those who have eagerly watched the career of this shining star 
of the younger generation of journalists. 

Mr. Harry Anderson, manager of the Cincinnati /uguirer 
jobrooms, and a warm friend of THE INLAND PRINTER, paid 
Louisville a flying business visit last Saturday. Harry looks ten 
years younger than he did five years ago, is well on the high 
road to success, and none more than his Louisville friends rejoice 
at it. 

Mr. William W. Watson, who for a number of years was 
foreman of the /%s¢ composing room, is aiding to boom that 
lively city, Owensboro, in the capacity of secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Emmet G. 
writer on the 7?mes since its début five years ago, has announced 
that he will forsake active journalism about the first of November 


Logan, who has been the leading editorial 
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for the purpose of acquiring a well-earned rest, and at the same 
time follow a plow while cultivating a fine farm belonging to him, 
which is located near Bowling Green. 

Mr. Bruce Champ, editor of the Bourbon News, Paris, Ken- 
tucky, was united in marriage with Miss Lizzie Cozzens at the 
Gibson House, Cincinnati, last night. 

The Satellites of Mercury, an organization composed of some 
of our leading business men, have shown their appreciation of 
the value of printers’ ink by expending $3,000 for a descriptive 
programme in pamphlet form of our Fall Celebration, which 
continues at intervals for a period of one month. Mr. William 
F. Brewer, the Fifth avenue printer, has the contract, and a 
first-class piece of work will be the natural consequence. 

The George G. Fetter Co. are overrun with work, and if 
signs have any significance, it will not be very long until a larger 
building and more machinery will be a crying need of this 
go-ahead firm. 

A great deal of interest is being manifested by members of 
the craft in Mr. J. F. Earhart’s work on ‘Color Printing,” 
which I learn is nearly at its completion. Mr. Earhart's ability 
is so well known that the edition, which is a limited one, will 
likely fall short of the demand, if we are to judge from the way 
advance orders are coming in for them from all parts of the 
country. C. of. 


FAVORABLE FALL AND WINTER OUTLOOK IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


To the Editor ; PHILADELPHIA, September 5, 1889. 

The advent of the first fall month finds the typographical and 
kindred interests in very fair condition. The depression that pre- 
vailed almost generally among job printers and book publishers, 
is rapidly disappearing, and the universal sentiment is that the 
fall and winter trade will be an enormous one. Asa certain and 
assuring evidence of an improvement in the job printing and book 
publishing interests, it may be mentioned that the demand for 
compositors— book, job and ‘‘straight”’ hands, is great, hardly a 
day passing but what competent men are advertised for in the 
local papers. There is also a demand for good pressmen, engrav- 
ers, lithographers and bookbinders. The type makers are busy, 
and proficient foundrymen are wanted. 

The act of the last legislature, designating a ‘‘ Labor Day,” and 
making it a legal holiday throughout Pennsylvania, went into 
effect for the first time on Monday, September 2. The chief cele- 
bration was held under the auspices of the United Labor League, 
at Rising Sun Park. Here there was a gathering of probably 
more than five thousand people, including many of the old-time 
leaders. The exercises consisted of music and dancing, speeches 
on the labor question, and sports, and all of these were appre- 
ciated by crowds. Some of the unions made a display of the ban- 
ners of their organizations, the members of Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, displaying two silken banners. The 
principal speakers were George Chance, publisher of the Uzion, 
the organ of Typographical Union No. 2; Charles F. Keyser, a 
member of the Philadelphia bar; President Thomas Phillips, of 
the International Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union, and James A. 
Wright, one of the general lecturers of the Knights of Labor. 
These orators all congratulated their hearers upon the fact that, 
by reason of the recent act of legislature, enacting Labor Day, the 
workingmen were now assembled together ‘‘under the sanction of 
the law.”" They regarded this as the precursor to the eight-hour 
movement. 

As the time for the holding of the convention for the purpose 
of organizing an international pressmen’s union approaches, the 
interest in the movement visibly increases, and it can be safely 
predicted that the attendance of pressmen from all parts of the 
country will be large at the national convention, which takes 
place in New York, Tuesday. October 8. The members of the 
Cylinder Press Printers’ Association and the Empire City Press- 
men’s Union, No. 34, headed by President T. J. Hawkins, are 
arranging to take care of the delegates while in New York, and 





the representatives may expect a hearty welcome from their New 
York brethren. The projectors of the movement to establish the 
new trade organization have received many favorable responses, 
and delegations of able and experienced pressmen will be present, 
and it may be regarded as a foregone conclusion that an inter- 
national pressmen’s union will be a thing of real and active life 
after October 8. 

That enterprising class of art publishers, the makers of holiday 
souvenirs and novelties for the Christmas and New Year season, 
are certainly outstripping all their previous efforts this year, A 
tour among these producers of everything that is original, unique, 
beautiful and attractive, has elicited the fact that the lovers of 
these artistic and graceful morceaux can depend upon receiving 
many magnificent prizes when the season for the sale of these 
goods is inaugurated. The representative of Ture INLAND PrintER 
has had a private view of these ornate wonders, and the beauties 
witnessed surpasses anything previously inspected. 

The Philadelphia printers, members of Typographical Union 
No. 2, have disposed of the thirteen proposed amendments to the 
International Typographical Union constitution, and the renewed 
scheme of insurance, and are now waiting to hear the returns 
from other parts of the country, so that they can tell whether 
they voted for the successful or unsuccessful propositions. The 
first twelve amendments, excepting one which proposed to change 
the permanent headquarters of the union from Indianapolis to Chi- 
cago, were voted down by the Philadelphians. The vote in favor 
of Chicago was 259 against 186. Nearly all the interest, however, 
centered on the vote of the thirteenth amendment, which pro- 
posed to accept the offer of a large piece of ground at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, on which to build a printers’ home. This 
amendment was opposed on the ground that a home at Colorado 
Springs might be very good for printers in the vicinity of Col- 
orado Springs, but would be unavailable for printers in the 
extreme East or West. The vote, however, stood 230 in favor, 
and 207 against accepting the ground. On the question of insur- 
ance the vote was as follows: For the Cobb scheme, 34; for the 
cigarmakers’ plan, 58; for no insurance, 338. 

Pittsburgh Typographical Union, No. 7, held its annual picnic 
at Aliquippa Grove, a beautiful, picturesque and romantic spot, 
near Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, August 28. The printers, with 
their wives and sweethearts, turned out in large numbers, and 
spent a delightful day, and though the crowd was large, the picnic 
was one of the most orderly held at Aliquippa this year. The com- 
mittee of arrangements consisted of the following members of No. 
7: John R. Horner, C. M. Leighley, R. Hunter, John T. McCoy, 
J. J. Jones, O. A. Williams, Frank A. Lewis, C. F. Ward, T. J. 
Dicus and Wiman G. Nellis. About 1o o'clock p.«., a special 
train conveyed the participants home. The attendance was esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred, all the merry-makers expressing them- 
selves as being highly pleased with the enjoyable occasion. 

The newspaper men connected with the Chester News Associa- 
tion had a very pleasant outing on Monday, August 20, they being 
the guests of Commodore Craig, who transported them on one of 
his steamers to Augustine Pier, on the Delaware coast. Those 
who went were Mayor Coates, John A. Wallace and C. K. Mel- 
ville, of the Daily Times; Joseph A. N. Thomson, William H. 
Bowen and Charles B. Ross, of the Zvening News ; Hon. Ward 
R. Bliss and H. V. Smith, of the Republican ; John Spencer, of 
the Advocate » E. J. Frysinger, of the Democrat ; Henry Frysinger, 
of the Business Mirror, and Joshua Taylor, of the II eekly Local. 
The host is superintendent of the Chester and Philadelphia freight 
line and was formerly on the Advocate. He has earned the title 
of ‘‘Commodore of the Chester Navee.’ 

The newspaper correspondents and editors of the Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, papers, have organized an association, and the Bed- 
ford journalists gave them a fine and excellently served banquet. 
N. E. Legg responded to the toast, ‘‘ The advantages of advertis- 
ing;" Mr. Clouse, ‘‘The purpose of our gathering ;" J. S- 
Walker, ‘‘The Bedford papers.” Mr. Haderman, chairman of 
the Republican County Committee, made the welcoming address. 
The association will meet annually. ARGUS. 
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FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor : BALTIMORE, September 4, 1889. 

One stifling hot day this week your correspondent found a 
breeze where least expected —in a composing room — that of John 
S. Bridges, on South Charles street. Over every frame a revolv- 
ing fan was whirling round and round like the paddles on the 
screw of asteamship. This struck me as an evidence of kind con- 
sideration on the part of employer for the comfort of employés. 
A contrivance of the kind is simple enough, and the expense, 
where there is power in the building, not worth mentioning. In 
close composing rooms, wherever practicable, these fans should 
be introduced 

In the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER appears the 
subjoined editorial paragraph : 

‘4 typefoundry in Baltimore has adopted a sensible plan, by 
making an extra nick on the following small cap letters: 0, s, v, 
w, x, z, thus preventing the mixing of these letters with lower case. 
This or a similar plan should have been adopted years ago.” 

The above caused me to hunt up that typefoundry. I found 
it, and learned that, while it was the first to introduce in this 
country a feature of the kind, the ‘‘extra nick” was adopted orig- 
inally some years ago in England. For the information of those 
who may be puzzled to know why only séx letters in small cap are 
thus nicked, it may be stated that those enumerated so closely 
resemble their duplicates in lower case that the printer is often 
‘put to it” to tell ‘‘tother from which.” The typefoundry in 
question has also introduced a very neat ‘‘ditto mark,” to take 
the place of the ‘‘awkward and ugly turned comma.” 

At this writing, the sound of the saw and the hammer resounds 
on many of our principal thoroughfares. Stands are going up every- 
where along the prescribed route of parades of the incoming week. 
A number of printing firms will have floats in the industrial turn- 
out. 

Baltimore Typographical Union expects to have two hundred 
men in line. ‘The union has a membership of three hundred and 
eighty ; but it would seem that some must work while others play, 
for the dailies must come out on time; and come out, too, brim 
full of descriptive matter relative to the big event. 

He will have my sym- 
pathies during exposition week at least. While the typos may be 
rushed, think of six consecutive days’ and nights’ newsgathering 
amid the clash of arms on the tented field, the roar of great guns 


And what of the ubiquitous reporter ? 


on the water, massed bands, bombs, rockets, civic parades, fairs, 
horse racing, beer drinking, speech making, balls, tournaments ! 
He will be 


where 


there; and so will the crowd, here, there, every- 

A visit to the spacious rooms of A. Hoen & Company, lithog- 
raphers and printers, at North and Lexington streets, will delight 
one who takes an interest in the great progress made in improve- 
ments to the printing press since Franklin worked the lever of 
that labo: affair of his own invention. 

Having occasion to visit the Hoen Building yesterday, your 
Correspondent, upon the invitation of General Manager Elhers, 
it the new Hoe stop-cylinder press, which the firm 
has just added to their large number of other excellent presses. 
They have two stop-cylinders of English make, but the new Hoe 
Is to be used exclusively on extra fine color work. It has a 

one thousand and eight hundred, and a movement as 
é nd easy as if instinct with life. It self oils at the most 
mportant parts; by touching an adjustment bar, the cylinder is 
thrown off in a twinkling, the form working free of contact. 
There is but one other of its kind in this city, I am informed, and 
that is in the possession of John Murphy & Company. 

At was not altogether plain sailing to restore the Ze/egram 
office to the union, even after its publisher had consented to rein- 
state the strikers. He was rather loath to part with his newly 
acquired non-union printers, for they were retained two weeks 
It appears that he 


took a loo! 


Capacity 
graceful ; 


after the time agreed upon for their removal. 
ga to put them into the union, but there was objection to 
this, as it was claimed that the would-be unionists, for the most 





part, were either expelled or suspended members. The trouble, 
however, was finally settled this week by a clean sweep out of the 
ins and a reinstating of the outs. 

He is glad, is the erewhile unhappy editor of the defunct 
Argus, a weekly paper once hereabout, whose collapse was noted, 
at the time of its demise, in this correspondence, some six months 
He was sad enough when his paper was compelled to sur- 
But just at 


ago. 
render to the inexorable demand of divers creditors. 
the point of his extreme sadness, he became a wiser man; for 
while canvassing among the typefounders, with a view of obtain- 
ing the largest possible sum for his second-hand material, he dis- 
covered what he had been totally ignorant of before— that among 
the typefounders of Baltimore there existed a ‘‘combine.” It was 
not until after this ex-editor had about made the rounds, that he 
found this out. It mattered little then to whom among the com- 
bination he should sell, for they all had the same figures. That 
these figures did not represent fancy prices, may go without say- 
ing. But that ex-editor is glad now, and just because there is one 
‘‘combine” less, for the typefounders of Baltimore lately with- 
drew from that sort of thing. 

While in Washington a day or two ago, I visited the govern- 
ment printing office. If there are any ‘‘soft places” there, it 
would appear to the average visitor, I should say, that neither the 
typos, nor the binders, nor the folders, nor the pressmen, nor the 
stereotypers, nor the feeders, are filling them. All these were as 
‘‘hard at it” as if the ‘‘shop” was run by one of those contractors 
we hear of, who, as he says, is always losing money on the job. 

No reflection is intended to be cast here on anyone. What is 
wished to be conveyed is, that no idling or loafing was noticed 
among the thousand of employés that came within the scope 
of my vision, something not observable in all of Uncle Sam's 
workshops at all times. In the estimation of some, perhaps, 
the ‘‘soft sits” may be the positions occupied by the gentle- 
men who hold down arm-chairs at the outer doorways. The 
duties of these sentinels would appear to be to do nothing. And 
yet it must be a hard job, after all, to sit there day after day and 
stare at vacancy. 

Once within the main entrance of the building, you ascend a 
broad stairway that lands at a wide corridor. On your right, you 
get a glimpse of the great composing room, whence come sounds 
like the tick of the telegraph. It is the click, click of the type, as 
an army of compositors marshal them in the stick. On your left, 
toward the south, you observe a number of offices, and the largest 
of these is occupied by Public Printer Palmer. 

I gave my card to an usher, and told him I had called to pay 
my respects to his chief. The usher appeared to be a very intel- 
ligent man, who had served in the war, as he told me, with the 
fighting Fifth Michigan ; and the one arm in his sleeve! He had 
left the other at Gettysburg. I forget his name, and I am sorry 
for it. 

After waiting ten minutes, an audience was had with Printer 
Palmer, in whom your correspondent found a very courteous gen- 
tleman of fine presence. He may be recognized at a glance 
by anyone who has seen his picture as presented in the June 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. By the way, Mr. Palmer 
thinks it an excellent likeness of himself, as he took occasion to 
inform me. 

Accompanied by a guide, I visited the several departments of 
the government printing office, and was well repaid for the long 
tramp by what I saw, a description of which, however, must be 
deferred at present. 

Among other calls, I looked in at the office of the Craftsman, 
where I was cordially received by the proprietors, who informed 
me that they were full of jobwork, and, indeed, appearances gave 
every indication of the fact of such a statement. 

While some of the job offices in Baltimore are quite busy, 
others are without anything to do to speak of. There is a good 
deal of complaint about the low prices prevailing, the result of a 
number of printers doing work for anything they can get, rather 
than to see the job go from them. It is a ruinous policy, and the 
sooner corrected the better it will be for all parties concerned, 
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unless it be, perhaps, the man who thus profits by getting his 
printing done for next to nothing. 

Although quite a number of idle compositors may be seen on 
any day of the week about the ‘wx office corner, some of the 
‘*swifts” on the dailies are making strings of twelve thousand 
ems ; $5.40 for a day’s work is not bad wages, and a number of 


the fast ones on the dailies are making that amount. 
FIDELITIEs. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, September ro, 1889. 

Our editors, publishers, reporters and printers are nearly all 
back from a prolonged absence. Summering is now indulged in 
by the thousands, where a few years ago only tens siipped away. 
Our editors have been to Europe, Asia and Africa. Some of our 
publishers have been up the Nile and through the Suez Canal on 
one side of the world, and through our great lakes, the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific coast on this side. 

In the fewest possible words, the situation is about this: Busi- 
ness of all kinds is improving. A political convention held in this 
state last week spoke of depressed business, hard times and so on, 
but we have not experienced anything of the kind in the printing 
and allied trades, nor in journalistic circles. Old editors are busy 
and the new crop is sprouting into activity. A rather large contin- 
gent of college-reared youths are seeking glory and wealth in 
journalism here and in other eastern cities, and for the present, at 
least, are content to start at the bottom along with the average $10 
to $15 a week reporter, or they are even willing to work on space. 
I make mention of this fact in order to point out the growing 
regard in which journalism is held. The ministry, law and medi- 
cine no longer capture the flower of our youth. Newspaper 
work is attractive to thousands, but tens only of those thousands 
will ever get behind the scenes. How few of them will ever get 
before the footlights ! 

Our daily papers are all crowded with news, such as it is, and 
with business ; one can readily catch the drift of things by watch- 
ing the advertising columns. Skilled Jabor is wanted, even print 
ers possessing exceptional skill in certain departments are adver- 
tised for. There is a constant drifting away of old timers 
westward and southward to new fields. 

Kendrick of the Carpet 7rade, and Clifford of the Upholsterer, 
have been engaged to do special work on the census in their 
respective fields. One or two of our dailies look as though their 
exit from this troublesome world would do no harm. 

The Miller & Magee Company are getting out some heavy pub- 
lications of the encyclopedia variety. The Historical Publishing 
Company is forging ahead and is keeping about as many persons 
at work as any other concern. The Avil Printing Company is 
about to add a seven-story building, or, rather, to add five stories 
to its present structure. Mr. John D. Avil has been a phenom- 
enal success in the printing business. He was only second on the 
list of bidders for the government postal card contract. 

Trades unionism is quietly flourishing in Philadelphia. There 
are very few printers here who do not owe allegiance to the union, 
and even the fresh arrivals from rural sections generally present 
a card. The same officers are continued year after year; the 
meetings are well attended and very little ever arises to call for 
the appointment of special committees. Employers do not relish 
the position always taken by printers, but the uniformity of wages 
is an advantage which they can always count on. 

The large publishing houses are not exactly overrun with busi- 
ness, but several are working overtime. The Lippincotts are 
bringing out several new works, historical, technical and other- 
wise. Mr. M. C. Lea is pushing out medical publications. The 
school-book publishers are busy. The publishers of bibles have 
their presses pretty well crowded. We have three very large 
houses here in this branch. The publication of subscription 


books is on the increase. 
The company that is handling a new typesetting machine here, 





along with its phonograph, is making progress slowly. People 


look at $1,500 or $2,000 a long time before letting it go for a 
machine for that purpose. The phonograph has not made such a 
stir as one would suppose from the accounts given of it in its 
infantile stages. I had one in my office for some three months, 
but finally concluded to let it go and dictate in the old way. Yet, 
it is, no doubt, a good thing. 

The paper mills are full of fall orders. A new mill is to be built 
at Manayunk. The eastern Pennsylvania mills have large con- 
tracts on hand, but buyers are not as willing to pay outside prices 
as two months ago. Bottom prices for very common news is 334 
cents to 4 cents. The makers of paper-making machinery here 
report an unusual activity, and overtime is made in several estab- 
lishments. The Johnston Typefoundry is very busy, and the 
designers of new styles of type have just been loaded up with new 
orders, many of them from the West. 

Here in the East we hear more or less quiet talk among men 
of means as to the great probability of a rapid expansion of busi- 
ness next winter and spring. They are preparing for it. Some 
predict a boom in prices. There is no surplus of stocks. Pro- 
duction is under control. Trade and manufacturing interests are 
pretty compactly organized. Thousands of opportunities are pre- 
sented for energy, money and enterprise. In many industries 
wages have advanced a little, but with such an inroad of foreign 
workmen much of an advance is impossible. 

Employers are somewhat anxious as to the probable outcome 
of next spring's eight-hour strike. So far as Philadelphia is con- 
cerned, the building trades will be the chief participants in it, and 
it is doubtful today if there will be a general codperation even 
among them. The builders have had an excellent year. During 
August they started work on seven hundred and sixty-four two 


and three story houses. M. 


FALL TRADE FAIRLY GOOD IN NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: New York, September 7, 18809. 

The opening of the fall season shows an easy situation in all 
branches of trade. The prominent printers and publishers, as 
well as lithographers, manufacturing stationers and engravers, 
appear to regard the worst period of the year as past, and confi- 
dently look forward to the early advent of more cheerful and 
encouraging times. The press and general printing machinery 
men are, as has been the case for an extended period, enjoying 
great prosperity. They expect a continuance of the good times 
for an indefinite season. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, of the well and favorably known firm 
of Theodore L. De Vinne & Co., supplies the following informa- 
tion about trade matters: ‘‘ The book and job printing offices 
are still as they have been, working with very few orders. The 
prospects of a fall business are fairly good. There is no dis- 
turbance in the wages question. Some offices are paying but 
30 cents for composition, and others 43 cents for the same work. 
I do not hear of any dissatisfaction with this inequality on the 
part of the employers. The composition done at 30 cents, is, of 
course, of poor quality, which is done largely by inexperts. 
Weekly wages keep fully up to the standard. The Typothete 
have had no meeting for many weeks, and will not meet before 
the middle of September. R. H. Smith is testing the McMillan 
typesetting and type-distributing machines, and is well pleased 
with their performance.” 

The R. Hoe Press Company, of this city, are about finishing 
the fitting up of two newspaper offices in Scotland, the Yourna/ 
and News of Dundee, with the most rapid and latest improved 
American printing machinery. The Yourna/ machine is warranted 
to ‘‘print, fold and cut 48,000 copies per hour of a four or six 
page paper.’ 

The call for the convention of pressmen, for the purpose of 
forming a pressmen’s international union, under the direction 
of the Adams and the Cylinder Press Printers’ Association and 
the Empire City Pressmen’s Union, No. 34, of New York, has 
aroused much attention throughout the country. The convention 
will meet in New York City, Tuesday, October 8. T. J. Hawkins, 
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president of the Adams and Cylinder Press Printers’ Association 
and the Empire City Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 34, who is 
prominently connected with the movement to organize the new 
association, has issued a circular explaining the objects sought 
to be accomplished. 

The coédperation of the pressmen’'s unions in Boston, Albany, 
Troy, Toronto, Louisville, Topeka, Denver, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo and Detroit, have been promised, and the local 
unions of New York expect to receive the adhesion of a number 
of others before the date of the convention, October 8. It is the 
aim of those arranging the preliminaries that junketing shali be 
eliminated from the proceedings of the convention, and by this 
means facilitate the transaction of such business as may come 
before the body. Having the experience of so many national 
bodies to guide them in their formation, it will go hard, indeed, if 
the international pressmen’s union does not take a decided step 
in advance, and, so to speak, place labor's standard on aa still 
higher eminence than any it has yet occupied. 

The Star has donned a handsome new suit of minion, nonpa- 
reil and agate, and changed its form toa neater and more attractive 
style. This old paper, which, under its present management, has 
become an aggressive and successful defender of typographical 
and pressmen’s unions, as well as other labor organizations, is 
enjoying great prosperity. 

Labor Day, September 2, was observed grandly. Business 
was almost entirely suspended. Extraordinary efforts had been 
made by the various labor organizations in the city to fittingly 
celebrate the day. At an early hour in the morning the labor 
and trade organizations of all branches assembled at their head- 
quarters and marched to the starting point of the great parade. 
The signal was given shortly after ten o'clock, and some 20,000 
wage earners moved along Washington avenue into Fifth avenue, 
and thence on an extended route to the Cooper Union, where the 
parade was dismissed. 

The fourth division of the great procession was composed 
almost entirely of printers belonging to New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6. There were about twenty-five hundred knights of 
the stick and rule in line. The grand marshal was George H. 
Moore. His aids were Thomas J. Condon, Anthony Walsh, 
William Anderson, William Besthoof, H. M. Stauffers, Harry 
Burbridge, William Bishop. 

The right of line was accorded to the Sar chapel, which had 
in line one hundred men, and it is but just to them to concede 
that they presented as fine an appearance as any of those in the 
line which followed, although all made an excellent showing. 
Following the division marshal and his aids came Boyne’s Sixty- 
ninth Regiment Band. Then came the four standard bearers 
and four tassel-hoiders, carrying the cradle on which was hung 
the banner of ‘‘ Big Six,” which was the handsomest seen during 
the day. 
Established 1850.” 

Then came the Adam Goss Post Drum and Fife Corps, fol- 


It bore the inscription, ‘‘ Typographical Union No. 6. 


lowed by the S¢av chapel, in their natty wine-colored felt hats 
and carrying their dainty bamboo sticks at ‘‘carry arms." They 
looked every inch the intelligent printer, and were as fine a 
looking body of men as could be brought together anywhere. 
In the line were noticed several reporters, members of No. 6, 
who had graduated from the ‘‘case."” Marshal Robert H. Duy 
took charge of the S¢av chapel, and was ably seconded by Joseph 
Farquhar and J. Harvey Fichtel. 
a beauty. It was made of blue silk, emblazoned in letters of gold. 

The Jail and Express chapel followed with forty-five men, 


The Star chapel banner was 


marshaled by Robert McKechnie. They wore manila hats and 


presented an excellent appearance. They were followed by the 
Herald chapel, the 7zmes chapel, and chapels of the Press, Morning 
Journal, World and Sun and Evening News. This made up the 
representation of the daily papers, and the weekly papers were 
represented by delegations from the Standard, New York Weekly 
and Police Gazette. 

The job printing trade was represented by eighty men from 
Martin B. Brown's, under the marshalship of Patrick J. Tracey. 
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They were preceded by the Brooklyn City Drum and Fife Corps, 
and in the center of the body was floated a large banner bearing 


the inscription, ‘‘Eight hours for work; eight hours for rest ; 


eight hours for play.” 

Then came the Bookbinders’ Union, Marshal Hugh Gilroy 
and aids, Thomas Brady, Peter Kehoe and Charles Mitchell 
There were about one hundred and fifty men in line, preceded 
by a band of twenty pieces. 

In the evening there was an eight-hour meeting held in the 
Cooper Union Building. The audience was a representative one 
of intelligent workingmen and women. 
ladies in the audience, all of whom joined heartily in the applause 


There were a number of 
of the arguments in advocacy of shorter hours of labor. Henry 
Emrich, Professor Guntir, Sergius Shevitch, Hugh McGregor 
and others, delivered powerful and convincing speeches favoring 
the eight-hour law, and supporting all interests beneficial to the 
working people of the country. 

Typographical Union No. 150, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
declared war against General J. Madison Drake's Dai/y Leader, 
the new I-cent paper Its opposition arises from the alleged 
employment of more boys in the office than the union allows 
The employés struck, but General Drake has managed to get out 
his paper every day, with the aid of four boys. The union claims 
that only one boy is allowed to seven men, while the /eader office 
has four boys to seven men. Delegates were sent to the general 
from a special meeting of the union recently, and it was reported 
that the proceeding became very heated and terminated in the 
delegates making a very hurried exit with the general in hot 
pursuit. Thereupon the meeting adopted resolutions denouncing 
the general and calling for a boycott 

Among the letters received from prominent citizens in regard 
to the World's Fair, Mayor Hugh Grant has been the recipient, 
from Walter S. Church, of the following: ‘‘ Wherever the World's 
Fair may be held, public attention is hereby called to the mag- 
nificent display that might be made at it of the book output of 
the United States, more especially of its industrial literature 
Nothing of the kind worth mentioning has ever been attempted 
in the expositions in this or any other country, nor does there 
exist anywhere in the United States anything approaching to a 
creditable collection of this sort, including, as it should, the 
general and state and municipal reports on agriculture, mines, 
railroads, canals, river and harbor improvements, water works, 
reports of government, state and city engineers, boards of trade, 
produce exchanges, manufactures, geological and trigonometrical 
surveys, professional and technical journals, valuable trade circu 
lars, statistics of all sorts, etc.”’ 

There are five pressmen’s unions in this city, as follows 
Web Pressmen’s Union, Pressmen’s Union No. 9, Empire Union 
No. 34, Adams and Cylinder Pressmen’s and the Franklin Asso- 
ciation. 

The striking pressmen of the //0r/¢ have not evinced any signs 
of weakness. Notwithstanding all reports to the contrary, they 
are as determined in the stand assumed as on the night they 
decided to leave the /Vor/d pressroom in a body. Recently, Presi- 
dent Plank, of the International Typographical Union, arrived 
in the city, and in a short time he was in consultation with officers 
of Typographical Union No. 6, of the pressmen, the stereotypers 
and the newsdealers. All the points of difference between the 
IVorld and the strikers were freely talked over and carefully con- 
sidered, the benefits to be derived from a union of interest being 
of course the leading subject. President Plank called attention 
to the amendments to the constitution of the International Union 
that will be voted on in the printing offices of New York, and 
especially to one that bears expressly on the subject of the 
present claim of the pressmen for fraternal aid. The amend- 
ments undoubtedly will be carried, and within a short time all 
unions connected with the printing trade will be under the charter 
of the International Typographical Union and the immediate con- 
trol of an executive committee composed of members from each 
district organization. Mr. Plank stated that he was not here 
distinctly as an official, but, learning of the strike, he came here 
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to personally investigate the matter. All present at the con- 
ference were favorably impressed by his counsel. It is under- 
stood that the stereotypers have decided to give the pressmen 
substantial aid. This conclusion was arrived at after a conference 
between the executive board of Pressmen’s Union No. 34 and 
the executive committee of New York Typographical Union, No. 
6. President Keenan, of the Stereotypers’ International Union, 
has also called upon the executive committee of the Newspaper 
Printers’ Union No. 1. A long consultation ensued. It is stated 
that the compositors have signified their willingness to go out 
with the stereotypers in case such action is determined upon. 
President T. J. Hawkins, of the Empire City Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 34, has initiated all the pressmen of the Newspaper Printers’ 
Union No. 1, into the Empire City Pressmen's Union. This is 
regarded as a very significant movement. 

The annual afternoon picnic of the Nonpareil Benevolent and 
Protective Union, composed of pressmen, bookbinders, compos- 
itors, stereotypers, typefounders, etc., was held at Washington 
Park, Brooklyn, on Monday, September 2. There were athletic 
contests between Typographical Union No. 98, of Brooklyn, and 
No. 6 of New York. 
About three thousand persons took part in the festivities, the 


There were other games and amusements. 


occasion being a very pleasurable and felicitous one 
PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


EARLY WESTERN JOURNALISM. 

When Mr. William N. Byers, the Colorado pioneer of journal- 
ism, first started in to print the Aocky Mountain News he had a 
pretty tough time of it and experiences lively enough to suit a Ute 
Indian agent 

News was plentiful enough, and it was not generally supposed 
that the press would make any editorial attacks upon the citizens 
of Auraria, as Denver was then called ; so one day when Byers 
found fault editorially with the killing of a Mexican by Charles 
Harrison, a gambler, the latter’s friends, fully armed, gathered 
about and made an attack upon the log-house occupied by the 
News. 
prised at the suddenness of the attack that they did not have time 
to make any resistance. 

Editor Byers was taken captive to Harrison’s saloon, called the 
‘Criterion."”. The crowd wanted to kill him on the spot, and 
knives and pistols were flourished in his face. Harrison had once 
been a Mason, and knew that Byers was a member of the frater- 
nity, so under the pretense of taking him into a side room to talk 
he got him out of the place altogether. 

Byers was plucky enough, for he ran for his office, and arm- 
ing all hands, laid low for the enemy, who came fast enough, and 
a lively combat took place and one man was killed. 

It was just about this time that the Hon. Joseph Wolff, of 
Boulder, Colorado, who was a good printer and a handy man 
about an office, arrived in town from Omaha via a freight train. 

He was dead broke, and he made at once for the Vews office 
and asked for the boss. Byers, seated on a barrel, was pointed 
out to him 

‘* Want any hands ?” asked Joe, leaning against the door. 

‘‘ That depends,” said Byers, without looking up 

‘* Depends on what ?” 

‘Can you shoot ?” 
‘You bet.” 

‘ Will you ?” 

‘Of course.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said the editor, getting off the barrel, ‘‘ here's 
a rifle and there's a case, go to work.” 

‘*What'll I do first,” asked Wolff, ‘‘ kill somebody or throw in 
a case ?”’ 

Byers went to the window, leaned well out, looked up and 
down carefully, and then turning back, said : 

‘*T guess you'll have time to throw in a handful.” 

Just about this time the office was in a state of siege, and to 


write and print what Byers wrote and printed at that time 


The editor and his reporters and typesetters were so sur” 
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required an amount of moral courage, or what is more commonly 
called nerve, than is possessed by journalists of the present day. 
Many threats were made and more than one combat took place, 
but the editor came out ahead, and always stuck to the paragraph 
in his salutatory which read: ‘* Our course is marked out. We 
will adhere to it with steadfast determination to speak, write and 
publish the truth, and nothing but the truth, let it work us weal 


or woe.”’ 


A WRINKLE IN IMPOSITION. 

From a recent number of the Sw/eriov Printer « The following 
wrinkle, sent to us by one of our friends, may prove of value to 
those who may have a large edition of a small sixteen-page form 
to print, and where binding, in addition to presswork, forms a large 
item of expenses. We present a diagram of the make-up of the 
form, for a more lucid explanation. 

The four forms can be folded together without cutting, and the 
covers (also printed four on a sheet) can be either pasted or wire 
stitched, as the case may be, the outer edges trimmed at once and 
cut into single books. The same scheme could be worked with 


larger pages if desired. 
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THE LATE WILBUR F. STOREY. 

Mr. Storey did not exercise supervision over the daily make-up 
and matter in his paper. Each department was supposed to be 
competent for its task and sufficient unto itself. Every man about 
the office knew that failure was dismissal instart and without com- 
This knowledge was a constant spur to effort. He wrote 
He never dictated to his staff. Its members 


ment. 
but little himself. 
wrote as they pleased upon what subjects they pleased. The 
wastebasket was not only the receptacle of rejected manuscript, 
but the narrator of the feelings of Storey when reading the article. 
If it were torn but once in two, it expressed a mild dissent, twice 
a decided disapprobation, and every succeeding mutilation a cor- 
responding intensity of repugnance. Sometimes the pieces were 
not larger than a dime, and this was considered as evidence that 
the ‘‘old man,” as he was termed in the office, was profane 
inwardly at the time of the tearing, and would have been so audi- 
bly had there been an auditor present.—Detroit Lree Press, 
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WILLIAM ROAF CLIMIE, 


Secretary -treasurer of the Canadian Press Association, is a 
native Canadian, being born in the county of Simcoe, Upper 
Canada, in 1839. His father, the Rev. John Climie, a Congrega- 
tional minister, moved to Bowmanville in 1844, and there Mr. 
Climie has resided since that date. In 1854 his father and elder 
brother—the latter a journeyman printer—purchased the .J/es- 
senger office, which was the first printing office in Bowmanville, 
and commenced the publication of the Canadian Statesman, 
W. R. Climie entering the office as an apprentice to the trade. 
In 1860 he became sole proprietor of the business, which he 
carried on successfully until 1878, when, desiring a cessation from 
labor and a straighten- 

ing up of outlying ac- 

counts, sold out, but 
reside in 
He then 
remained out of business 


continued to 
Bowmanville. 


for nearly six years. In 
1883 he purchased a 


new plant, and com- 
menced publication of 
The Sun, still 
continues to ‘‘shine for 
all,” a journal 


wields a powerful influ- 


which 
which 


ence. Mr. Climie joined 
the Canadian Press As- 
1867, 


for the past thirteen 


sociation in and 
years has filled the office 
of secretary - treasurer 
with universal satisfac 
tion. 
been a conscientious lib- 


He has always 
eral, and for twenty- 
seven years has_ been 
secretary of the West 
Durham (Ontario) Re 
form Association. Mr. 
Climie deservedly en- 
joys the personal friend- 
ship and esteem of all 
the prominent newspa- 
per men in the province, 
whom he generally con- 
annual 


ducts on their 


excursion. Heisa 
warm advocate of total 
abstinence, exempli- 
fying his principles in 
his daily walk and con- 
versation, and has many 
friends among, his co- 
workers. Such men are 

an honor to their profession, and cannot fail to exercise a healthful 
influence among the community with which they associate. 

AT the government printing office, for some months past, the 
major portion of the force has been engaged upon a number of 
contested election cases, to be heard at incoming session of con- 
gress. Public Printer Palmer is pushing forward the additions to 
the building to such an extent that when ‘‘time” 
Congressional Record the proofreaders thereon will have new and 
In addition, effort has been made to add 


is called on the 


commodious quarters. 
to the security of the old building by a series of posts and props. 
The local press is replete with suggestions, for each of which 
It is intimated that 


might be substituted, ‘‘ Build a new building.” 


the forthcoming effort of the pu'* __rinter will urge such a course 
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PAPER AS A NON-CONDUCTOR. 


The advantages arising from the use of non-conducting walls 
for dwellings, cellars, cold storage warehouses, silos, etc., are not 
Of all the materials 


used in building, wood is the best and brick the next best non- 


nearly as well understood as they should be. 


conductor, while thick paper is useful in combination with other 
materials, from its air-tight qualities and great pliability. Wooden 
boxes of flowers and plants lined with thick paper are shipped 
thousands of miles in the dead of winter, and sometimes carried 
in a wagon for an hour in a zero temperature without injuring the 
contents. I once shipped a lot of apples in dry goods boxes to 
Columbus, a distance of r4o miles. The railroad agent promised 

that the fruit 


reach its destination the 


should 


following day, but it was 
near the holidays, and 
I took the precaution to 
line the boxes with news- 
The weather 
cold ’ 
the freight, through 


paper. 
suddenly turned 


some carelessness, was 


carried 300 miles out 
of the way, and reached 
its destination fourteen 
days after shipment, 
with the thermometer 
four degrees below zero 
Yet the apples were not 
frozen, except a_ few 
around a_ knot-hole, 


where the paper was 


broken Having occa- 


sion last winter to de- 


liver a few busheis of 
apples on a cold day, I 
put them in paper flour 
sacks and allowed them 
hours 
They 


carried two 


to stand several 
in a warm room 

were then 
hours in an open sleigh, 
with the temperature at 


fourteen degrees above 


zero, without freezing, 
and could doubtless 
have been carried two 


hours longer without in- 
jury. Being at a tem- 
perature of seventy 
degrees when taken out, 
it took a long time to 


reduce this to twenty- 
seven degrees (the tem 
perature at which apples 
freeze), protected as they were by the impenetrable walls of the 
paper sacks. 

Where cellars are under an unwarmed part of the house it is 
The cold 
Sealing the under side of the 


often difficult to keep them warm, even when banked 
comes through the floor overhead 
joists with matched lumber will often remedy the difficulty 
Many dollars could be annually saved in stables if they were 
lined with building paper, kept in position and protected with a 
The 


inch thick, but should be well seasoned and the edges matched 


lining of boards boards need not be more than half an 
Two half-inch boards with paper between make an excellent par- 
tition between a stable and a carriage house, keeping the stable 
warm and the carriage room free of ammonia, so destructive to 
Agriculturist, 


paint and yarnish.—A merican 
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PUBLIC PRINTING. 
HE following address was delivered by Hon. E. A. Snively, 
of Springfield, Illinois, before the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, on Wednesday, August 28, 1889: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION,—At the 
last meeting of the Illinois Press Association, the then president, 
Mr. L. A. McLean, associate editor of the Urbana //ervadd, in the 
course of his annual address, among other things, said : 

‘«T desire to call your attention to the fact that the government 
has become a strong competitor in our business, and, in fact, 
almost monopolizes one branch of the stationery trade.” 

The passage of the address which I have quoted, after being 
discussed, was referred to myself, as the legislative committee of 
the association, with instructions to take such action as I deemed 
for the interest of the association. The discussion demonstrated 
a preponderance of sentiment in favor of having the matter brought 
before the National Association, and in this view I fully concurred, 
because this is one question upon which the National Association 
should act, and which belongs to its domain more properly than 
that of any state organization. 

Subsequently, your executive committee honored me with a 
place upon your programme, and assigned me the prolific subject 
of ‘Public Printing.” 

The very words ‘‘ public printing 
of volumes of all sorts of reports from all sorts of officials upon 
all sorts of subjects, which are sent out to a patient and long-suf- 
fering public from Washington, and which are of no earthly use 
except to add to the stock of the junk dealer. They call to mind, 
too, that prosaic serial, the Congressional Record, which comes to 


‘call to mind the thousands 


you only as a reminder that days before you have read in the 
daily papers all that it contains. 

To give the subject a full and comprehensive discussion would 
necessitate an array of figures and statistics which would require 
much more time than I have had at my disposal, and would take 
up so much of the time of the convention as to be wearisome, 
even if the executive committee had not limited the time in which 
one may afflict the convention to only twenty minutes. I presume 
the committee expected only a reference to one or more subjects in 





order to lead to present and future discussion. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I will avail myself of the 
courtesy of your committee, and as a representative of the Illinois 
Association, and in its behalf, discuss only the matter referred to 
by Mr. McLean in his address. 

Under the laws of congress the public printing office is today 
a direct competition with every other printing office in the land. 
Why the government should seek to place itself in competition 
with the printing offices of the country in preference to any other 
business, I leave to be answered to those distinguished gentlemen 
in congress for whom the press of the country does more stalwart 
lying than all other classes combined, not excepting obituaries, 
patent medicine men, circus agents and the ‘‘distinguished fellow 
townsman” who has returned from a fishing excursion. 

At the very threshold of the discussion one is met by the prin- 
ciple which seems imbedded in the public mind and action, to 
make the newspaper subservient to all else. And this idea has 
been crystallized into congressional enactment and become the set- 
tled policy of one department of the government. It is unneces- 
sary to enter upon a disquisition of the powers and duties of the 
general government, or to advance any argument to prove toa 
reflecting mind that the system of printing as referred to by Mr. 
McLean is wrong. If there was any justice in the usurpation by 
the government of the business of private individuals, then there 
should be a general store kept by paid agents of the government. 
The man who has been appointed postmaster should no more 
become an agent for the sale of envelopes, than for the sale of 


calico, hardware and groceries. 

In dealing with this matter the postoffice department is unfair, 
tousea very mildterm. I say this more in sorrow than inanger, and 
I do not wish my patriotism questioned for making the statement, 
because I am heartily in favor of the war which began in 1861 and 





ended long ago in some newspapers, while in others, both south 
and north, it is still in progress. The government offers to do 
printing for one business man, but will not for his neighbor 
Suppose Mr. John Smith owns a wholesale grocery establish- 
ment. The government will not print on his envelope, ‘‘ return to 
John Smith, wholesale grocer”; but, if he will make a very 
slight change in the style of the firm, he can have his envelope 
printed, ‘‘return tothe John Smith Wholesale Grocery Company.” 
The man who invented that fine distinction must have been god- 
father to the marksman who invariably hit if it was a deer and 
missed if it was acalf. The distinction is made because several 
years ago there was a general protest from the press of the country 
against placing business cards upon stamped envelo The 
protest became so universal that it was decided that t practice 
of the government printing business cards on envelopes should be 
discontinued. And it has been decided that it is advertising to 
say on an envelope to return to ‘‘ John Jones, Banker,” while it is 
not advertising to say ‘‘return to John Jones’ Bank.” 

That venerable trio of political grandmothers who constitute 
that colossal humbug, the civil service commission, must have a 
serious time in securing clerks with discriminating powers adequate 
to draw the line and distinguish what is and what is not adver- 
tising. The gentlemen who do this work would be invaluable 
around a newspaper office during the season when oysters are ripe 
and church fairs are flourishing to guide the business depart- 
ment so as to distinguish between what is news and what is adver- 
tising. 

In talking to a gentleman who is postmaster, or who was 
yesterday, he claimed that the printing of the address on the 
envelope was an essential part of the present efficiency of the 
postal service, and that it was indispensable to the business of the 
country. I grant this to be true, but does it render the service 
any more efficient, or is it any better for the interests of the country 
to have this work done by the government than by the home 
printing office ? 

There is no regulation of the postal department that Iam aware 
of that requires more expedition to be used in carrying a letter 
with a return address printed by the government than one printed 
at the poorest cross-roads printing office in the country. Ofcourse, 
I may be mistaken in this view, and the letter which never came 
may have been side-tracked somewhere because the postal clerk 
discovered that the sender had neglected to add to the surplus in 
the national treasury by having his printing done at home. 

No one will deny the efficiency of having a return address 
printed on an envelope. And if the department would require 
every envelope to havea return address printed or written upon 
it, it would be a most proper regulation. 

Another reason urged in behalf of the present system is that 
the business of the postoffice is thereby increased. In other 
words, it is proper to rob the publisher in order to aid the post- 
master, and that, too, when thousands of people are climbing over 
each other and making life a burden to their friends to secure the 
position of postmaster. But why draw the line at the printing 
office ? If the postmaster also sold cheese, crackers, bologna 
sausage, yams and potatoes he would realize still more, even 
though the green-grocer retired to the poor farm. And why 
not increase the revenues by making the postmaster a government 
agent for the selling of clothing, agricultural implements and ladies’ 
dress goods ? It might require a little more study for a man to pass 
a civil service examination in order to enable him to tell the differ- 
ence between a thrashing machine and a patent churn, or to 
properly grapple with a piece of calico, in the bolt, but would 
not the increased revenue compensate for the midnight oil burned 
in acquiring the information ? 

In the same connection it is urged that the profits of this busi- 
ness aid the postal department and assist in making it self-sus- 
taining. As I understand it, the theory of city, county, state and 
national government is that they are to be supported in all their 
departments by all the people. If the printing offices of the 
country are to be deprived of patronage in order to make the 
postal department self-sustaining, why not deprive some other 
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industry of patronage to sustain other departments, and why not 
levy a special tax upon wind-mills to keep congress running ? 

It is urged that the government can furnish envelopes cheaper 
than can private parties. There is no doubt of this. And if the 
government would establish a paper mill, there would not only be 
more Offices to fill, but the envelopes could be furnished at a still 
lower rate. The rankest confederate who ever traded tobacco, 
whisky and lies, with a sentinel on a northern outpost, must be 
inspired with respect for the government when he sees it go into 
the market and purchase its envelopes by the million, and says to 
the country publisher, who buys his by the thousand, we can sell 
cheaper than you can. 

It is claimed, I am aware, that the envelope is a part and par- 
cel of the postal arrangements. 
for without it the envelope would be useless. 
the government, then, furnish all manner of writing paper, from 
the ponderous legal cap used by the lawyer, to the most delicately 
scented sheet used by the pestiferous dude ? 

The amount of this work differs in localities. 
and considerable cities in Illinois, and I presume in other states, 
where the printing of envelopes has become almost a lost art, 
where the postmaster (after having cheated the newspaper pub- 
lisher out of the postoffice) has become a canvassing agent for the 
government printing office. The amount lost to each individual 
printing office may be very small, but the excuse that a wrong 
was insignificant has never yet availed as a proper defense for its 


If so, why is not the inclosure, 
Why should not 


There are towns 


commission. 

To the wise men of the nation, or those who think themselves 
wise, who are worrying and puzzling their brains over the sur- 
plus, it may seem ridiculous for an association to be discussing 
such a question as this. If it amounts to little, then the less will 
the postoffice department be injured by a change. If, in the 
aggregate, it amounts to enough to seriously affect the postoffice 
department, then the time has most surely come for a change, in 
that one private business should no longer be deprived of its 
income in order to benefit all other classes. 

Experience with the legislature in my own state has taught me 
that the way to secure legislation is, to first determine upon one 
or two measures, and then work for their adoption. In this view 
I have discussed but one measure. There are many others, no 
doubt, which will suggest themselves to the members of the con- 
vention, and they may be of much more importance than the one 
I have referred to. The nation’s capital is a long distance from 
the majority of the people who contribute to the support of the 
government. The actual results of the labors of congress—the 
conduct of officials 
in the heat of political campaigns. 
money are expended in sending out volumes of useless reports 
which no one is so idiotic as to read, while other millions are 





are little known only as they are discussed 
Millions of the people's 


used in sending out garden seeds which never grow. And con- 
gress fosters this waste of public money, on the theory that the 
distribution of these things popularizes its members with the 
masses. 

Why should the laws of congress be furnished only to the law 
libraries of the land ?— why should there not be at least an author- 
itative annual financial statement of the status of the government 
published in the leading papers ?—but these and other matters 
will, no doubt, suggest themselves to members of the association. 
And when once you fully embark upon this question, you will find 
many instances where laws can be changed, and while benefiting 
the publishers, will also educate and benefit the people. 

Having once settled on what legislation you want, if you 
want any at all, the next question is how to obtain it. This 
ought to be easy enough with a congress composed of men who 
depend upon the press to make their calling and election sure. It 
has been my good, or ill, fortune, to mingle to some extent with 
such grave and dignified deliberative bodies as boards of school 
directors, city councils, boards of supervisors and state legisla- 
tors, and I have discovered that as the office increases in import- 
ance the officer becomes more and more dependent pon the 


press. Experience teaches in unmistakable terms that men want 








office, either for the money or the glory connected therewith, and 
the average newspaper is published in the same humanitarian 
spirit. It will not take long for each member of the various state 
press associations to let the able and distinguished gentleman 
who represents his district in congress know that they expect a 
little reciprocity in this life; that while you are ready, willing and 
anxious to drape your paper in mourning because Washington 
and Lincoln were his inferiors in ability and statesmanship, you 
don’t want the fact sent broadcast in ready printed stationery fur- 
if the 
properly presented to the members of the two houses that there 


nished by the government. I have no doubt matter is 
will be no difficulty in securing such legislation as may be called 
for ; and if the publishers will look after their own interests there 
certainly will not be. If the present members of congress will 
not aid you, I violate no confidence in saying that in every dis 
trict in the nation there are numerous patriots ready and anxious 
to serve the dear people at the national capital. The most per 
sistent opponents of any legislation that will be of advantage to 
the newspapers are what an old Illinois legislator once appro- 
priately denominated the ‘‘Smart Aleck statesman ’’—the happy 
Many 


of these men of premature growth imagine they are pandering to 


victim of some political accident which gave him position. 
the public by fighting the press. But the number of such creat- 
ures in congress is always small. Governor Reynolds, on his 
first visit to Washington, while congress was in session, is said to 
have remarked that the houses were much larger and the men 
much smaller than he had expected to find them. This is no 
doubt true, and it is a fact which newspaper men should keep in 
mind. 

If any action is to be taken by the association, I would recom- 
mend the appointment of a committee on legislation, to whom 
shall be intrusted the whole matter of bringing to the attention of 
congress such reforms as they may deem best, or such as may be 
decided on by the association to be the most important. It ought 
to be an easy matter to remedy existing evils, if there is only rea- 
sonable unity among the publishers. The gentlemen representing 
the various congressional districts will readily understand that they 
need you more than you need them. While I do not presume for 
a moment that any editor would resort to the tactics of a bulldozer 
or the braggart, neither would I recommend the course of the 
sycophant. A firm, courteous demand for such legislation as may 
be desired will no doubt secure it. 

In Illinois we have found. many rocks and pitfalls in the way 
of arriving at definite and final action in dealing with the adver- 
tising agent, because the business environments of one office and 
in one community are entirely different from another. Equally 
unfortunate have we been in adopting rigid and inflexible rules in 
regard to local advertising, for the same reason. Advance payment 
of subscription is being enforced in many instances, while the cus- 
tom has become almost universal to see that the newspaper is paid 
for its campaign printing withas much promptness as is the brass 
band. They have learned that the acme of editorial philosophy 
is to have twelve of their own men on the jury, if possible, when 
there is a libel suit on hand. 

But in so far as securing the passage of laws requiring publica- 
tions to be made, there has been practical unanimity. Asa result, 
the last few years have witnessed the enactment of statutes that 
have been of incalculable benefit to the people, while the revenue 
which the publishers have derived has brightened many a Satur- 
day night. 

What has been done in this line in any state through the in- 
strumentality of the Press Association can be done to a still greater 
extent in the nation through the instrumentality of the National 
Association. Every essay that has been read, or address that has 
been delivered, at the past meetings of this body, or that may here- 
after be presented, will tend to enlighten and educate the press 
and weld more closely the ties of brotherhood in the profession 
But, after all, logic, sentiment and theory avail but little when the 
condition of an empty treasury faces one on Saturday night 
During the years I had the honor to be editor and publisher of a 
newspaper I smilingly bowed to everyone who complimented my 
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editorials, but I reached out with both arms to embrace the man 
who brought in a large advertisement. 

This, if I mistake not, is the first time the question of ‘‘ Public 
Printing” has been brought to the attention of the association. 
While regretting that I have not been more comprehensive, I trust 
that, once the question is introduced, such action will be taken as 
will eventually end in national legislation that will open many a 
sealed book, and will aid the people to a better understanding of 
the official acts of their servants, while it incidentally swells the 
pocketbooks of every newspaper in the land. This can be done 
easily enough if there is only a little stiffening of the editorial 
backbone, and the maintenance toward members of congress of the 
same determination you would use toward a circus agent, who 
wanted a double column at half price, when you knew he had 
already paid for his city license and had the bulletin boards erected. 

Many of those before me have traveled hundreds, and others 
have traveled thousands, of miles to reach this beautiful city and 
meet the representatives from the various states. As the train, 
with lightning speed, cut through space, leaving farm and hamlet 
and city behind, we were all more than ever impressed with the 
greatness and grandeur of our country. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the lakes to the gulf, peace and happiness reigns. 
Politicians may wrangle and demagogues quarrel, but in the 
hearts of the people is indelibly stamped the grand and beautiful 
sentiment of Garfield, ‘‘God reigns, and the government at Wash- 
ington lives.” 

But recently we celebrated the last important epoch in connec- 
tion with the centennial of our republic; and no man was found 
with pen or tongue so eloquent as to properly portray the great 
strides our country has made during the last ten decades. Surely, 
a country with such a glorious past and such a brilliant future, 
a country with traditions challenging the attention of civilization 
everywhere, and which has been the beacon-light of liberty 
throughout the world, ought to find in the patriotism of the 
people enough of love to furnish ample means to conduct every 
department of the government without resorting to competition 
with any private business in the land. 


THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION OF 1892. 

The following address has been issued by the Press Committee 
in Chicago to the editors of the United States, showing forth the 
advantages and claims possessed by this city, for holding the 
World's Exposition of 1892: 

Dear Sr1r,—In soliciting you to exercise your influence in 
behalf of Chicago as the site of the World's Exposition of 1892, 
we do not desire to detract from the claims of other leading cities. 
In friendly rivalry it is not necessary that we should do so, but at 
the same time we take this opportunity to offer to the journalistic 
fraternity a few reasons why the great fair should be held here. 

We have all the essentials of an eligible location —an abundance 
of fresh air and pure water, space for all exhibits, and unsur- 
passed facilities for transportation. 

Our refrigerator — Lake Michigan — renders our climate, in the 
summer season, more comfortable than that of any other avail- 
able city, as can be proven by the reports of the weather bureau. 
This immense lake also furnishes us with an inexhaustible supply 
of water far superior in quality to that of any other city in the world. 

Combined with these are our exceptional railroad facilities, 
which would make the exposition accessible alike to exhibitors and 
visitors from every quarter of the globe. In this connection, the 
recent report of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows 
that thirty per cent of the railway mileage of the United States, 
exclusive of the eastern trunk lines beyond Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 
directly enter Chicago. 

Our hotel accommodations, which are being rapidly enlarged, 
are amply sufficient to insure the comfort and convenience of vis- 
itors, having now the capacity to easily entertain 150,000 guests, 
to say nothing of the 5,000 boarding houses. 

The leading officials of the several telegraph companies acknowl- 
edge that our telegraph facilities are unequaled, as has been 
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| evidenced by the numerous tests which have resulted in this being 
proudly designated the ‘‘Convention City.” 

There can be an agricultural and live stock exhibit here, such 
as the world has never seen. Secretary of Agriculture Rusk says, 
‘Chicago is the cente: of the greatest agricultural and stock rais- 
ing region in the world.” 

The people of all nations can rendezvous here more cheaply, 
and from this point the United States can make a deeper and 
more lasting impression upon the world of its achievements and 
capabilities. 

Chicago wants the exposition, because her citizens will see 
to it that the thousands of foreigners coming are impressed with 
the beauties, realize the wonderful resources, and comprehend the 
amazing growth of the West, the Northwest, the Southwest, the 
South and the Pacific coast states. We would not be content to 
have them go away without visiting all our sister cities. We 
would have them observe the possibilities of the South, inhale the 
ozone of the empire state of Texas, and gaze on the picturesque 
grandeur of California and the Yellowstone. We would not have 
their range of vision confined to Long Island, the Brooklyn bridge 
and Central Park, but would have them inspect our mines, take 
them through our factories, over our farms, show them the stock, 
our fields, our implements, our granaries and our forests. 

Finally, then, we ask you to aid us by arousing public senti- 
ment in our favor, because the exposition, if held in the heart of 
America, will enable foreigners to more fully appreciate our 
country after witnessing the evidences of its past and present rapid 
development, and the promises of coming greatness. The West 
and its tributaries, therefore, seek the support of the journalists 
of the country in behalf of Chicago, whose citizens have the 
magnanimity and public spirit to advance the millions of dollars 
necessary to make the exposition a success. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. W. Scott, Zhe Herald. 
W. K. SuLtivan, Lvening Fournal. 
Victor F. Lawson, Daily News. 
WASHINGTON HEsING, Staats Zeitung. 
Wo. PENN Nixon, Zhe Jnter Ocean. 
R. W. Patterson, Jr., Zhe 7ritbune 
H. A. Hurvsut, Zhe Globe. 
R. MIcHAELIs, /rete Presse. 
A. C. CAMERON, Zhe /nland Printer. 
JosepH R. Duntop, 7he 7imes and Mail 


TINT PLATES. 


A very pretty and attractive tint-plate is made in the following 
simple manner: Saturate thoroughly a piece of blotting-paper 
with water, after which put it in a stereotype casting-box, and pour 
in melted typemetal as though making a stereotype plate. The 
hot metal coming in contact with the wet paper will cause a 
peculiar formation, which will give the ‘‘weird effect"’ when 
printed so much admired and sought by those ambitious to become 
” Great care should, be exercised 
Use a 


artists in the ‘‘art preservative. 
to prevent the hot metal from splashing on the operator. 
very long-handled ladle to pour from and stand well back from the 
casting-box. 

Some six years ago this process was first discovered, but has 
been carefully guarded as a great secret from the public. The 
most attractive and unique borders, tint plates, and designs for 
color printing can be produced in this way. In the East this 
process is extensively used and always with satisfactory results. 
We do not think, however, that any letters patent on the modus 
operandi have ever been issued.—.dmerican Press. 


BEFORE CoMPosING-STICks.—Previous to 1640, when the com- 
posing-stick was introduced, the method of setting up type was by 
taking the letters direct from the boxes and placing them side by 
side in a kind of small coffin, made of hardwood, and held tight 








when fiiled by means of two screws at foot. 
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Old Style Antique. 














6 POINT OLD STYLE ANTIQUE, 36 A, 70 a, 82.85. 8 POINT OLD STYLE ANTIQUE. 36 A, 70a, S340, 








WARDROBES FOR EVERYDAY WEAR OUR GRANDFATHERS’ DAYS 


Suitable for Embezzling Apprentices, Dashing Clerks and Saleswomen Carefully Providing for the Future with Economical Prudence 
Absconders’ Leggings and Daredevil Road Dusters 


1234567890 









Like Newtown Pippins, Sound to the Core 
1234567890 











->0INT OLD STYLE STIQUE, 36 A, 52 a, 4.95. : ; 
10 POINT OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 36 A, 52 a, $4.05. iP RRGR One Neve CRS hate. i a We oie 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 
Extravagant Young Spendthrifts and Mendshifts Atlantic anh Pacific Wedding Ceremony 
1234567890 1234567890 













18 POINT , EA E 14 A, 20a, M410, 


DICTIONARY OF DIFFICULTIES 
Minding my own Business to Avoid Useless Trouble 


MONOCHROME 
Eastern Landscape Scenes 





6A, 9a, S710. 





WA, Da, 85.00. 





LOVINGLY WAITING 
Snowbound Honeymoon Travelers 


MONKISH Departure 


8A, 12a, 36"). 





D STYLE ANTIQUE 


IMPEDIMENTAL 
Contrary Breeze and Current 


ALL COMPLETE WITH F IGURES 






MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia. Shniedewend & Lee Co., Agents, Chicago, III. 
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RENCH rene. 


Complete Romans, $33.00 Complete Italics, $13.25 


Lower Case, $1.12 


24 Point French Elzevir 
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Italics for Three bina Sizes will follow later. 
Printers who have our FRENCH OLD STYLE 
need buy only FRENCH ELZEVIR LOWER CASE, 
on the three larger sizes, as they line together ; 
the four smaller sizes line with our ELZEVIR 
ITALICS. Prices specified with each size. . 


Wa, 8 A, $4.00 


This Letter is Exact Reproduction 
From Works Printed During hag at Leyden 


Roman, ‘#) a, Tad a 2Q04 


Roman, ¥4.00 
Italie, 80 A, 


Italie, $3.00 8 Point French Elzevir 


By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves. 
Its own revolvency upholds the world. 
Winds from all quarters agitate the air, 
And fit the limpid element for use, 
Else noxious. Oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams, 
All feel the fresh’ning impulse, and are cleansed 
By restless undulation: ev’n the oak 
Thrives by the rude concussions of the storm: 
He seems indeed indignant, and to feel 


Th’ impression of the blast with proud disdain; 
Krowning, as if int his unconscious arm 

Tle held the thunder: but the monarch owes 
Tis firm stability to what he scorns. 


Lower Case, $2.66 


| 
| 





48 Point French Elzevir 


Roman, 80 a, Hn A, Wa 


see $4.7 
Italic, 80a, 28 


talic, #3 "80. 10 Point French Elzevir 


LAMARTINE was born of aristocratic nae at 
Macon, on the 21st of October, 1791. His father, 
whose name was De Prat, was major of a regiment 
of cavalry in the service of Louis XVI, and_ his 
mother was companion to the sister of Louis Philippe, 
her mother being Madame des Rois, under-governess 
to the family of the Prince of Orleans. The Revo- 
lution, which first swept away the crown and sceptre 
of France, reduced the family of De Prat from rank 
and opulence to grief and poverty, and consigned 
the father of Lamartine to a prison. The first 


recollections of the poet are reflected in tears. When 


his father, whose name he has exchanged for that of 
his maternal uncle, was incarcerated in prison by 


5a,4 A, 87.4 


Old 17th Century ayes 


Roman, $5.00 
Italie, $3.00... 


LAMARTINE Was born of aristocratic 
parents at Macon, on the 21st day of 
Oct’er, 1791. His father, whose name 

was De Prat, was major of a regiment 
of cavalry in the service of Louis XVI, 


and his mother was companion to the 
sister of Louis Philippe, her mother 


Roman, a, 20 A, 104 
It 


14 Point French Elzevir alice, 36a, 


being Madame ‘Rois, under-governess 
to the Family of the Prince of Orleans 
The revolution, which first swept away 


Lower Case, $1.76 





Rom 
Italic. 


42 Point French Elzevir 


an, $5 00 


Roman, 62 a, 28 I 16a 
» $04. A) 


12 Point French Elzevir Italie, 30a, 20 


re sun’s last rays are on the hill, 

And sparkle in the fountain rill, 

Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer: 
Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’t were vain to seek 

In cities lodged too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard: 
Here may he rest where none can see,— 


In crowds a slave, in deserts free,— 
And with forbidden wine map stain 
The bowl a Moslem must not drain. 


6a, 5 A, $5.66 


Particular Attention Given Italics 


Original Designs from Dickinson Type Pesieiiininy, t Boston Mass. 
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{From the President of the Untrep Typotueta] 


TYPOTH ETA S E R ] ES MESSRS PHELPS, DALTON & Co., Boston. Chicago, July 15, 1889. 
Patent Applied For Gentlemen: In reference to the series of type which you intend to issue under 

z > “Ty ata’? sf mY sre mr artictic facac : mea > " , 
Figures and Ornaments Complete with Each Size the name of “7 ype ehetee””.. as tf pi inters want artistic faces of ty pe, the proc f you 


sent me would, I think, meet with favor. 
COMPLETE SERIES TYPOTHETZ, $31. oe A4 Ze 
° i “as a 


24 Point — 8 A — $4.50 


» NEW SPECIMEN — 


535 DIFFERENT STULE 


im) ro R TiE ~~), NEWSPAPER @ FACES 2 TAKEN 
S It ay SD FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


36 Point — 6 A — $4.90 


PRINTER OF 1390 


16 Point — 12 A — $2.60 


“RUNNING « OVER # WITH @ 2643 * DESIRABLE 
FACES SUCH dS EVERY 


60 Point — 4 A — $5.90 


BOBeAND2lOB 


12 Point — 14 A — $2.30 


CONCERN SHOULD HAVE ON ‘HAND 
CORRESPONDENCE « AND « ORDERS « ATTENDED « AT « ONCE 


48 Point — 4 A — $5.40 


TIE $47 PRIZE 


18 Point — 10 A — $3.25 
8 Point — 18 A — $1.90 


EVERY VARIETY OF . GIVEN TO LARGEST 


SOCIETY & AND & MISCERHANESUS @ CUTS 
" ~ +; 7 . > a a a 
FURNISH:D dT SHORT NOTICE B¢ | q r R Fo R { 8 7° 2 eh, off. 
- ( ( Go C 


Original Designs from Dickinson Type Foundery, Boston, Mass. 
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ITE: 
a 
LaSalle ofA = 
AN 
o v U 
+. ~, “ 
Sy ype FS 


GREAT MEN ARE NOT ALWAYS WISE 
Virtue is better than Riches 

He Loves no other Land so Much as That of His Adoption 

465 Native Born & Foreigners 273 








THE NATION IS POWERFUL 
Great National Game | 

Sweet Flowers grow slow Weeds make Haste 

25 Sun warms the Earth 34 








MONEY MAKES FRIENDS 
Pure Gold & Silver 
Were it not for Hope the Heart would 
mand heeemnac aman nai 


» Ill. 






ed by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Ch 














WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Bullock Web Press, complete with folder 
and stereotyping apparatus, for 6,7 or 
8 column, four or eight page, paper ‘ 


speed 9000 copies an hour. Price £6,000 


FOUR CYLINDER PRESSES. 
8-Column Folio Hoe Four Cylinder Press .. $3,500 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES 


41x60 Dbl. Cylinder Hoe Press...... 83,000 








10xh4 Taylor Dbl. Cylinder, air springs, 
will print 4 pages 7 col. quarto..... 2500 

365gx57 ¢ Dbl. Cylinder a 2 roller spire al 
prings, 2 2 sheet cutters ... 2,500 


25 14x37 ay B. Taylor, Dbl. Cylinder, ‘airsp’s 2,000 


THREE REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


36x54 Hoe, 3 revolution, air springs.........$1,800 
38x50 Taylor, 3 revolution, air springs ...... 1,200 
33x50 Hoe, 3 rev., tapes, air spr’gs, rack and 
SCrOW. «.. eigie-sywe- Oem 
3314x46'4 Hoe, 3 rev. -., it Spr'gs, ‘tapes, rack 
and screw : 1.500 
26x88 Taylor, three rev., ‘for 2 pages of ¢ 17-col, 
paper, speed, 2.000, air springs........ 900 


Two ee PRESSES. 


40x56 Campbell, 2 rev., front delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, 2 roller, ...... 31,500 
38x50 Taylor, 2 revolution, 2 rol.. air spr’gs $00 


TAPELESS DELIVERY DRUM CYLINDERS. 


36x52 Potter Combination, tapeless, 
rack and screw .. re ... 81,600 
» Improved Taylor, ‘tapeless delivery, 
air springs, 2 roller, table, rack and 
serew distribution .... ‘ SOO 
3234x530 Cottrell & Babcock, air spr'gs, rack 
and screw, tapeless delivery, Srelier 1,100 
32x46 Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rol., tapeless, 
table, rack and serew, air springs .... 1,100 
3173 x46 Campbell Complete, spiral springs, 
rack, screw and table, tapeless, 2 rol 900 
2914 x42 Sowa ge late style........ 1,200 
18',x22 Cottrell, 2 air spr’gs, 


froller, 


38x46! 


tapeless, 2 rol., 


rack and serew distribution. . 2 600 


13°3x20 Lightning Hoe, stop, tapeless, 2rol. 300 


LITHOGRAPH CYLINDER PRESSES. 
18x22 John Lilly Lithograph Cylinder......8 400 


16x20 Hughes & Kimber Lithogr’hie Cy'der 300 | 


SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 


41x57! Fluted Column Hoe, 4 roller, air 
springs, tapes, rack, screw and_ table .$1,200 
N. Y, Taylor, air spr’gs tape del’y, 2 rol 1,000 
4x52 C hicago Taylor, air springs, 2 roller. 1,000 
3ax52 A. B. Taylor, rack, screw and table 
distribution, air springs, 4 roller . 
3414x54 Cincinnati, spiral springs, tapes, 
rack and screw ¢ istribution, 2 roller... 750 
2 Cottrell & Babcock, air springs, 2 rol. 1,000 





36x5 





1,200 





x48 Campbell, r’ek. se’w and tle dist.,2 rol 700 
3237 x50 Potter Country, rack, se’w and table 

distribution, roller. 800 
323(x46 Potter, 2 roller, rack, ser’w and table 

distribution, spiral springs ...... 700 


32x47 Hoe Stop C ylinder, frol.,steam fixt'es 900 
32x46 Northrup Cylinder, 2 roller. ........ 100 
31°¢x46'. Cottrell & Babcock, tapes. “spiral 
sp’gs, t ‘ble, rack and screw dist., 2 rol 750 
313{x46 Potter, 2 roller, rack and screw dist- 








ribution, Bunter ‘springs, first cls 1,000 
3146x50 Hoe Drum, tapes, r *k and se’w, 900 
31x46 Cincinnati, sp’i spr’gs rack and screw, 

i a ee ostesee OD 
31x32" Campbell Complete, 4 roller........ 600 


3034 x46 Cincinnati, spiral spr "gS, tapes, rack 





and screw distribution, 2 roller... 600 
30x46 Northrup Hand, tapes, rack and se rew 

2 roller. : 2G 100 
28x40 Cineinn: iti, spiral springs, tape 

and screw dist., hand fixtures. 500 





2714x3334 Hoe Drum, tape delivery, 2 roller. 700 
25 344x33 Chicago Taylor, air springs, tapes, 
table, rack and screw dist., 


25x88'6 Chicago Taylor Cylinder, air spr’gs 825 
25x35 Cottrell & Babcock, 4rol., 


sp'lspr’gs.. 800 





2 roller. 700 | 
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MARDER, LUSE & CO., TYPE FOUNDERS, CHICAGO. 


PRICE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES--cONTINUED. 


25x35 Cottrell, rack and screw distribution, 


air springs, 2 ro ET Ee 
24'.x30 Cottrell & Babcock, f roller ae SOO 
24',x30 Potter, tapes. spiral springs, 2 rol 650 
erie ampbell, table, rae k and screw cdist- 

ribution, tapes, 2 roller Soden 600 





33, Prouty, 2 roller. 375 
, 24) Hoe, with tapes, rac k and serew dist. 

2 roller. ; 
23! eX28h4 Hoe, tapes, rkandse'wdist.,2rol. 600 
21',x25!5 Adams B’k Press, hand and steam 
roller......... : 300 









db" Hoe Drum, tap es spiral spring s, 
ick and screw, 2 rolle ive) 

10 ‘ext Cottre I & Babcock, air spr "gs, tap ‘S, 
rack and screw distribution, 2 roller xO) 
18x24 Potter, 2 roller. ‘ ; 100 
17x2l', Hoe. steam, sp ‘| spr gs, . tapes, 2 rol 500 


HALF MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


x24', Nonpareil, hand fixtures...... 
5 Nonpareil, hand fixtures 
1x1 1 Nonpareil. 
1x24 Nonpareil...... 
14!,x25 Nonpareil,. 
141, x23 Gordon Segment ( ‘ylinder 
14x20 Peerless... 

14x20 Gordon (¢ ‘ylinder rT 









14x18 Nonpareil . scree ae 
14x18 Nonpareil, erank and treadle power. 200 
14x18 Nonpareil, erank as ins ee 
13x19 Aldine Jobber............... apse ee 
PEEIO UO TICOPERL ccc os ova cecsescnes soee 205 
CO EE rer 
xe k= hail ante ae <oanuean vee San 
ieee Os as ee . 200 


13x19 Gordon, new y styl », throw.off Se adnas ae 


QUARTO MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 





11'5x17 Chromatic. . diet ote bdrekg esses 
11x16 Star, with throw-off.. ee a 
10x15 Nonpareil, dise distribution......... 175 
10x15 Liberty.. — enrace ceva eae 
10x15 Gordon, ok istyle. Mar ccuaeemses ee 
10x15 Gordon, old style, frame around . —. 1 
10x15 Kidder, with throw-off....... rear 
10x15 Kidder ce make ae bund iede ska wawaacs 200) 
10x15 Star Rotary.. Sedunecaerds .. 160 
10x15 Standard, throw-off.. ALE eee 150 
OL6xIG NOMPATOR 2.0... 05s siccstee es pelea nenen ee 
EIGHTH MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
9x13 Peerless... eden hia 
9x13 Gordon, new style, ‘throw-oft . se wes 
4x13 Aldine, throw-off.......... wanekeean 125 
9x12 American.. PPLE OR PP aya 
4x12 Yorkston Jobber... A ee Oe 
Siaxlt Model .........<... uence cei Sra aed ee cea 
8x14 Model Rotary. . sis hide eh aithidie boa 6s 
&x14 Washington Jobber, throw-olf cane 
8x12 Favorite, throw-off ..........60000008 85 
8x12 Peerless. throw-off 25 


&x12 Monitor, throw-off. 










8x12 Monitor, throw-off...............6:c0s00s cdo ae 
&x12 Globe, throw-off. ..... ee eee 100 
8x12 Atlas, throw-off esares Sousenceeuce mae 
BEES NOMOOIOI ...< <cocc os os cceccecncs . 110 
7x12 Nonpareil . icy ae amewk mane Ri xc eens See 
73 3x11, Star Rotary.. ENEis RiccSuaawes isle ae 
7x11 Gordon, old style, Se), eae Nemmne kis-gg hee en ee 
7x11 Liberty... ee bean ads Mada baGiae ek Teac tae 
PEE MOMS soso 55 obcsanchcous sopsasicees 100 
7x11 Universal ait adate tele 100 
7x1 N. Y. Clipper, throw-off and fountain... 85 
7x1 Standard, throw-off . Span mass sees: 
SIE hoc cdonecsdccsssabicaeccnccs Se 
6x12 Nonpareil.. Ray Ain cce eh aue oats mes 
6x10 Priest Jobber... SE pe ES 
x10 Gordon, oldstyle.. eeae sh Rincacecécwes. Oe 
6x10 Liberty... ewe ee rh 
6x93 Young America ‘Rotary. . BREAN s peace 
ix5% Hoo Ticket Prone .....02 cccccccccccs 200 
3x4% Ruggles Card Press..................... 20 
HAND LEVER PRESSES. 
10'5x151, Star, side treadle, self-inker . .$ 50 
10x15 Novelty Lever, hand-inker.............. 25 
10x15 Excelsior, self-inker .... eae fs) 
8x12 Columbian Lever, self-inker ............ 45 
7' 5x10 Star, side treadle, self-inker. .......... 
= Pear! Lever, self-inker. eG Shiac canta ae 
ox Excelsior Lever, self-inker.......... 2 
514x794 Baltimorean Lever, self-inker. vee 
5x8 Excelsior Lever, self-inker....... LAS a! 
5x& Pearl, self-inker. Aaa ore Oe | 


EXCHANGES MADE ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 
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HAND PRESSES. 








9-column Hoe ser gla okie aaiea tice ebenee ae 
9-column Washington.............sccccsccsess Lan 
8-column Washington. . ere 
7-column Washington ... paidemaeneescomes 175 
6-column Smith Hand Press ........-.s.++ +00 125 
6-column Foster... ainameus 100 
6-column Adams Hand C ylinde Wises - 150 
164x205< bed Foster... LSS re ee By 
DERGMET COB 6 cco.ee seni cans vossarncvenais 40 
PAPER CUTTERS. 
32-inch Acme, hand and steam. ere 
30-inch Gage ..... akeeeaitacmaanan- Cla 
30-inch Cropper, iron bed, hand wheel....... 65 
30-inch Cranston Undercut ; “iocadwbe 100 
30-inch Minerva, hand wheel . ee 
28-inch Sanborn, power cutter................ 150 
2s8',-inch Lever Paper Cutter . : Jase Oe 
27-inch Morgan Wheel Cutter. ................ 75 
27-inch Sheridan, hand wheel ............. 130 
24-inch Naponach, end lever, wood bed ...... 45 
PLOW PAPER CUTTERS. 
30-inch Plow, with iron frame................$ 20 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame............-... 20 
28-inch Plow, with wood frame........-.-.--- 1D 
CARD CUTTERS. 
30-inch Ruggles... $8 


30-inch Fremont Safe Co. Card Cutter.......- 20 
28-inch Anson Hardy. econ er, 
S-inch Hoe Card Cutter 
Eagle Card Cutter... . 

1 Power Press Sheet Cutter. 


PAPER FOLDERS. 


43-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold, 16 pages; 
will paste, trim and cover; a first-class 
mach’e; first cost $2,600; is nearly new $1,200 
38-inch (¢ ‘hambers Folder, 3 fold Beis venus 300 
36-inch Dexter, toattach to press, 4 fold, with 















paster and trimmer................. 300 
36-inch Brown, 4 fold, paster and trimmer, 
Pg Se ne pan 350 
30-inch Stonemetz, 3 folds, hand feed ...... 200) 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
11x21 Stereotype Outtit . aaeuewed $ 90 
11x18 Hughes Stereotype Outfit. . catia ae 
11x20 Surguy Stereotype Outfit, ¢ complete. : 90 
7x12 Hughes Stereotype Outfit... Oi 
434 x12% Stereotype Outfit. ies 30 
314 x7% “Gump Stereotype Outfit . 20 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Parish Paging Machine, 4 fig. heads.......... vi 
Wire Stitcher, foot tree ndle.... 25 
Numbering Mac hine, Hall & Son, 3 fi. | heads. 60 
Saw and Mitre Machine, steam ....... re 
13x20 Hand Gear Shaving Machine. . adgiann ae 
Wire Sticher, hand lever. SE Ee 
38 inch Hickok Ruling Machine ............. 100 
33-inch Binders Shears. .............. ‘peccania sae 
26x82 Steam Lron Saw Table.................. 150 
10x82 Proof Press, without stand. ee 
20% x27 7% Standing Press...................... 100 
25x34°4 Standing Press, heavy. EAA: 
Mustang Mailing Machine..............-.-.-. 7 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
j-horse Otto Gas Engine...... . .. $600 
tH-horse Upright Engine ind 7- “horse “hori- 
zontal Boiler...... 200 
5-horse Genuine Baxter E ngine ‘and Boiler... 200 
4 horse Westinghouse Engine................. 100 
2-horse Payne Engine and Boiler Cenweg cikecns. ee 
2. horse Engine and es a ee 
Tuerk Water Motor No. 11.. (Giese: ae 
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. UNION TYPE FOUNDRY. BEST IN THE MARKET! 


337 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 













cn 


ees —— eo 






Before the ‘‘war” is over, stock up with whatever you need. 
The present cutting cannot last much longer. 





We intend to meet any honest competition, and therefore offer | 
the following discounts, to take effect July 1, 18809, and continue | 
until further notice : 


Elm » City Bronzing: Pad. 


ene | 







— 






On Our Copper Amalgam Body Type, - - 25 per cent Discount. 
On Our Copper Amalgam Job and Display, 30 per cent Discount. 
On Brass Rule, - - - - - - - - 30 per cent Discount. 






| Elm City Card Cutter. « 


Elm City Counter. # # 












Our terms are CASH by the roth of the month for all pur- 
chases of the preceding month. On goods of our own manufacture 
’ we will allow an extra 5 per cent for cash within ten days from |} 
date of invoice. 

On all other type, supplies and material we will also allow the 
most liberal discounts possible, and on outfits and machinery we | 
are always ready to give special terms. 





















For old type delivered to us we allow 7 cents a pound, and for | 


other printers’ metal 4 cents < nd. For old copper amalgam | fe y ] R l] ft it] 
thn" ie ill il aia ) es | ale nover COMposition. 





We believe we treat our customers as liberally as does any | aS 
other founder, though we don't say so much about it. Actions I i" 
speak louder than words. We have no interest in any printing office | @3fc% 
and never had. Our own work is given out to first-class printers. 





er 
is 
ne 









Do not buy any type until you have sent for sample of our | een They Sea 


“Copper Amalgam” metal, which is the best and most durable 


made. If you want the most perfect and newest metal quoin, that | cS Ee. O E I VW E Ss 
’ ° i > i bax a = eee <a | e e , 


won't slip or twist a form, write us for a descriptive circular of the | 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








“BROWER QUOIN.” 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY. 









“SUCCESS.” #= “SUCCESS.” # “SUCCESS.” 


Buy our “ Patent All-Brass Galley !’’ None Equal in the Market ! 
Thousands and thousands of our Patent All-Brass Galley ‘‘SUCCESS” are already in the market, pronounced a success wherever 
in use. The ‘‘'SUCCESS” Galley is worth 50 per cent more than any other galley in the market. 
SINGLE, $2.00. DOUBLE, $2.50. 


This Galley is the most durable, strongest, most accurate and everlasting Galley manufactured for the price ; it is made of a Solid 
Brass Rim, mechanically put together, and will stand any pressure, and is above all other galleys with soldered or riveted rims. 






















NEWSPAPER 
GALLEYS. 


Single, - - 3% X 239, $2.00 
Single, - - 3} X15}, 1.75 
Single, - - 33 X 11%, 1.50 
Medium, - 5X23}, 2.25 
Double, - - 6} X 23}, 2.50 


MAILING GALLEY. 
6; X 233 inside, - - $3.00 


Other sizes made to order. 










JOB GALLEYS. 






ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 


INSIDE. 
Octavo, - - 6X10, $2.00 
ct Quarto, - - 83x13, 2.50 
End view of “Success” Galley. Foolscap, a 0X 14, 9.75 
Medium, - 10X16, 3.00 
Royal, - - 12X18, 3.50 
super Royal, 14x 21, 4.00 
Imperial, - 15x22, 4.50 
Republican, 18% 25, 5.00 







































NOTICE TO THE TRADE! 


la Certain parties claim that our Patent All-Brass Galley ‘‘ SUCCESS,” described and shown above, is an infringe- 
/ ment of a patent alleged to have been obtained by them. We hereby inform all persons interested, that 
the Patent All-Brass Galley ‘‘ SUCCESS” is covered by and manufactured by us under Letters Patent No. 395,934, 
dated January 8, 1889, granted to our Mr. Ferdinand Wesel, and that we will fully protect all persons using or selling 
the same against any claims for infringement made by said parties. 


F. WESEL MANUF’G CO., MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Patent Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks, Composing Sticks and other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job Presses, Paper 
Cutters, Stands, Cases, etc., always kept on hand. Complete outfits for Job and Newspaper Offices. 


NO. 11 SPRUCE ST. (TWO DOORS BELOW TRIBUNE BUILDING), NEW YORK. 


SUCCESS GALLEYS for sale by all Typefoundries and Dealers in Printers’ Materials. 
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The only Numbering Machine made 
that can be used in a Printing 
Press without any 
attachment. 






the United States and Europe. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
28 & 30 Morton St. 


A ata = _ _atn =— 
Fae Pat, May 26, 1885. 
Price, $25. Pat, Oct. 16, 1888, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NUMBERING MACHINE 





They are in use in the largest Printing Offices in | 
| want a good Paper Cutter at a low price. 


| as well built as any higher- priced Cutter. 
| ranted. 


T.V.&V.G. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. | &V.C. STILLMAN, Manufacturers, 











T= ECONOMIC 


THE BEST LOW-PRICED 


PAPER CUTTER 


IN THE MARKET. 
















ALL AND CHEAP. 


dua aNW ATdAWIS 











tr. ie 
: = 
6 es 
| > 
| 
1 & vy} 
S 
a bi 
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Q 





This Machine is designed to meet the demand of Printers who ) 






It is very simple in construction, yet it is powerful, strong, and 
Every machine war- 







PRICES: 
¥4-inch, $115; 30-inch, $150; 32-inch, $175 
Boxed and Shipped Free of Charge. 










WESTERLY, R. I. 












BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 








All Machines 


‘6Zg1 ‘oz Av, paquojeg 







have Power and Hand Combined 
SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. 


fi. LAN 


Wire per thousand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 


No. I Size Stite hes from 1-16 to 9-16 inc h thick, 90 to 100 stitches per minute. 
= 376 "80 go “ 
Send for Price. List and Testimonials. 


7 Exchange Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufactured by CHARLES CARR, Office, 









HIGHEST AWARD. — Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M. C. M. A., 1887 


~~ -~ —- ~~ 





tie 


THE H.C. HANSEN . 
Pin-Hole Perforating Machine 


Power 
Improved 









in-Hole Perforating Machine. 






This is my New P 




















MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 26 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. JAMES ROWE 
ESTABLISHED 1869. 9 
gS. By H A | M . N IN, (FoRMERLY WITH R. Hor & Co.) 


TYPOGRAPHIG J y 7 A) PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 
a-sialon Tad || ER ABN SA | man, —_ 
LITHOGRAPHIG 9 ‘“\\\ ASB)” | KS 


Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 




























77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


x 


AND VMARNISHES. 






Office, 210 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 














NoRWICH, CONN. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


STEPHEN McNAMARA, NEW: SMANPION- PRESS 


SUCCESSOR TO AUER & MCNAMARA, 

















—_—_M ANUFACTURER—— 


\og 
 _ a 






“HUYOM LSAd 





LOWEST PRICES. 





CROWN BR«ND. 


















Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 





, a i 8x12 ‘ “600 * 85 iy 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘“ 120 
Hamilton Block, Clark & Van Buren Sts. 3050 
. IO . 
“8x12 “ Plain, Throw-off, 100 - risr7 “ _ - 240 
‘ . ee “ 





gx13 ‘ 115 
( H I ( AB 10) Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N.Y. City. 
. Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job bress ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, MANAGER, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
SST AN 2ST PRINTERS IN CHICAGO. 
ee ae No, 41 Centre Street, New York. 







OUR ROLLERS ARE USED BY MANY OF THE LARG- 
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We 
e _ A Sa =) 


ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS. 








- Saya at Bae er Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 


and Photogravure. 











y 
Ne. 


AR, 








Blacks that retain their Color. 
Colors that do not Fade. iia 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. ffather’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 









































%-— THE 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing « Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 
No. 3, - - - 16x35 No. 3, ~ - - 28 x 44 


No. 2, - - - - 25x40 No. 4, - - - - 34x50 
No. 5, - - 36 x 54 


Over Three Hundred in Use 





Dos y 
anaes \ er 
Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 

graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 





CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL’ PURCHASERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E:-MMERICH & WONDERLEHR, 


_— : =— Ig1 and 193 Worth Street, 
— Write for prices and particulars. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








Siz 











THE 





ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


PRINTERS’ ROLLER ESTABLISHMENT 


IN AMERICA. 








\ YE are now casting our Rollers in machines of our 


INLAND 


+ + own invention (the original ones, patented | 


September 26, 1876, and May 25, 1886—other patents 
applied for), and can guarantee results unattainable by 
other parties. We have over thirty such machines in 
daily use. 
recognized as the standard, and once used, will not be 


abandoned. Samples sent anywhere on application. 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 
49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
AND ORDERS SOLICITED. 


Our ‘‘Star” Roller Composition is generally | 
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MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





General Agents United States and Canada 


pe eee 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 
The Jones Signature Press, 
The Ellis Roller Backing Machines, 


The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding 
Machines. 


GENERAL 


THE W. 0. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 


AGENTS, U..S.; FOR 


41 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





ri. 1. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. 

Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 








Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 








RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLEp. 


FARMER, [LITTLE & (Co. 
CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 7 ‘Tyee FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 
EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 





OUR Cast from the 


- YP Z veal’ samadal 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


BOOK AND 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


——QUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point system,”’ 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 
Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, IMPOSING STONES, 
ETC. 


CHBrancy.} CHAS. B, Ross, Manager. { %ydoe st. 
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“THE DAIRY MAID”? 


Half-tone reproduction, direct from photograph, by A. ZEEsE & Co., Chicago. 














FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE NATIONAL EDITO- 
RIAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Fifth Annual Session of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion of the United States convened in the Light Infantry 
Armory, Detroit, on Tuesday morning, August 27, a hundred 

and fifty delegates being in aitendance. The parlors, reception 

rooms, etc., were tastefully decorated, and the stage in the big 
drill hall was fringed with potted tropical plants, topped with rich 

floral designs. The assemblage was called to order by T. E. 

Quinby, Esq., of the Arrangements Committee, after which the 

Rev. Dr. Potts invoked the divine blessing. The formal welcome 

was then extended by Acting-Mayor Jacobs in an eloquent and 

felicitous address, which was responded to by the president, Mr. 

James L. Bettis, of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mayor Pridgeon, one of the most incessant workers in making 
preparations for the convention, sent a letter of regret from Cot- 
tage Hill, Massachusetts, stating his inability to be present owing 
to his absence from the city, and bidding all the delegates a hearty 
welcome. 

George H. Barbour, Esq,, then came to the front with a 
He 


told the editors what the tree had seen in its day, and then pre- 


handsome gavel made of wood from the old Pontiac tree. 


sented the gavel to the association, with the wish that it might be 
a conservator of order and harmony. 

C. A. Lee, of Rhode Island, Gen. Leon Jastrinski, of Louisiana, 
Gen. Reuben Williams, of Indiana, J. O. Hayden, of Massachu- 
setts, and J. O. Amos, of Ohio, were named as the committee on 
credentials. The gonvention then adjourned to 7:30 P.M 

In the evening President Bettis delivered the annual address, 
after which Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of the New York J/ai/ and 


‘xpress, read an address on ‘‘ Editorial Philosophy,” which, on 
the whole, was favorably received, although some of his remarks 
were deemed in bad taste and uncalled for by a number of dele- 
gates from the southern states. 

At its conclusion Colonel Farnsworth announced that Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickinson extended a cordial invitation to the delegates and 
invited guests to attend a reception to be given at their residence 
that evening. Adjourned till 9:30 Wednesday morning. 

Shortly after ten o’clock on Wednesday morning the convention 
was called to order by President Bettis. After the transaction of 
routine business, an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Progress of Libel 
Law Reform,” was read by E. H. Butler, of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
News, which showed careful preparation and extensive research. 
He was followed by the Hon. E. A. Snively, of Springfield, 
Illinois, who, under the caption of ‘‘ Public Printing, 
his views on the injustice of the government entering into com- 
(This paper will 


, 


’ presented 


petition with the printing offices of the country. 
The ‘‘ Postal Service’ 


be found in our present issue). * was ably 
discussed by Mr. M. Panott, of Waterloo, Iowa, who pointed out 
in a forcible manner the much needed reforms that the service 
would have to adopt before it would deserve the commendation of 
the public. 

The Committee on Resolutions was instructed to cable Minister 
Palmer the thanks of the association for the magnificent entertain- 
ment at the log cabin on Tuesday afternoon. 

Several committees were then appointed after which the con- 
vention adjourned until 9:30 Thursday morning. 

On reassembling Thursday morning, a communication was 
read from the Massachusetts Press Association cordially inviting 
the National Association to hold its convention of 18go in the city 
of Boston. 

The regular programme was then taken up, and W. S. Capellar, 
editor of the Daily News, Mansfield, Ohio, read one of the ablest 
addresses delivered during the session, on the ‘‘ Nature and Limit 
of the Newspaper to its Party.” It did honor alike to his head 
and his heart, and was well received by the 

An interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Discounts 
to whom should they be given and how much ?” was then read by 
Mr. Francis Proctor, of the Cape Ann Advertiser and Gloucester 
(Mass.) Dat/y Zimes. He was followed by Mr. J. B. Stoll, of the 


convention. 
to Advertising Agents ; 
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South Bend (Ind.) 77mes, on the same subject. It was as follows 


‘*Discounts to Advertising Agents ; to whom should they be given 


and how much? Answer: If they work for you, pay them what 


their services are worth. If they work for the advertiser, let the 
agent look to the latter for his compensation for your space 
When you get that, it matters little by whom the commission is 
paid.” The production, brief as it was, was received with hearty 
applause. 

‘* State Associations ; how they may be made more interesting 
was the subject of the last two papers read during 
Matthews, of 


and valuable,” 
the morning session, their authors being G. C Ten 
nessee, and W. E. Hoard, of Minnesota 

Robert Mann Woods of the Republic and Sun, Joliet, introduced 
a resolution proposing the formation of an international editorial 
congress, which was referred to the proper committee. The con- 
vention then took a recess until 2 P.M 

On reassembling, Mr. Charles A. Lee, editor of the Guse//c and 
Rhode Island, read an interesting and 


Chronicle, Pawtucket, 


humorous paper on ‘State Associations; their objects and how 
their meetings may be made more interesting and valuable.’ 

Mr. W. H. Brearley, of the Detroit vexing Journal, opened 
His remarks 


the debate on the ‘‘ Progress of Libel Law Reform.” 


were listened to with attention. Among other things he stated that 
the draft of the law submitted for passage had taken three years of 
hard labor to perfect, and when submitted to the lawyers of the 
Michigan legislature it had been met with ridicule and contempt 
It was reported adversely from the Committee of the House, and 
the line of argument against it was to the effect that the press was 
organized for the purpose of blackening the character of citizens 
The by 
Maccabe, of Boston; Schleichler, of New York, and Jewell and 
Single, of Missouri, with more or less warmth. 

The Rev. Dr. Hewitt, representative of the Canadian Dress 


Association, was introduced by the chairman, and made a few 


discussion was continued Messrs. Capellar, of Ohio; 


appropriate remarks. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a resolution opposing 
the action of the government in entering into the domain of job 
printing, and asked that the government cease printing return 
requests on envelopes. Adopted and referred to the Committee 
on Legislation. 

The resolution submitted by W. C. McClintock, regretting the 
ruinous competition of typefounders, was laid on the table. 

Maj. Robert M. Woods said he didn’t think the time had 
arrived for an international editorial association, but gave notice 
that he would exploit such a proposition next year 

A committee to prepare an editorial directory was appointed, 
of which D. N. Richardson, of Davenport, Iowa, was chairman 

Col. T. H. Elliott, of Florida, who waved a large American 
flag from the Eiffel tower, Paris, on July 4 last, related his expe 
rience, and said that it was the only foreign flag that had ever 
been allowed to float from that lofty height. In conclusion, Col 
Elliott presented the flag to the association. It was received with 
thanks, and a resolution was adopted to have it displayed at each 
subsequent convention. 

The following committee on legislation was appointed : 
Mississippi, J. G. McGuire ; Colo 
Indiana, Will 


Tennessee, Louis J. Brooks ; 
rado, A. E. Pierce; Georgia, Walter S. Coleman ; 


iam D. H. Hunter; Illinois, E. A. Snively; Kansas, D. A 
Valentine ; Michigan, Thomas S. Applegate ; Missouri, W. O. L 


Mack ; Texas, 


Edward 


Jewett ; Nebraska, J. D. Kluetsch ; Ohio, John T. 
E. F. Yeager ; West Virginia, W. S. Wiley ; 
Decker, L. E. Bentley. The committee met after adjournment of 
association, and appointed W. O. L. Jewett chairman and William 


Wisconsin, 


D. H. Hunter secretary. 
In the evening Major W. J 
News, delivered an address on the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Business 


Richards, of the Indianapolis 
Management.” The essayist took the ground that every paper, 
to be successful, must have one supreme head, combining both 
editorial and business judgment, and that no publication can long 
be successful where the business and editorial departments are 
‘‘One poor general is better 


separate and alone. Lincoln said 
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than two good ones at cross-purposes."” Only fifty papers out of 
the sixteen thousand in the United States and Canada strictly 
enforce the rule of allowing no advertisements in the reading 
columns without some distinguishing mark. Major Richards 
closed with an earnest appeal to all publishers, in towns where 
even but two papers were conducted, to organize, make fair rates 
and stick to them. 

The thanks of the association were tendered to Major Richards 
for his able and valuable paper, and the essay was ordered printed 
in the proceedings of the convention. 

The balance of the evening was taken up with a discussion of 
prices of white paper, ink, and the operations of advertising agents, 
participated in by J. W. Scott, of the Chicago //erald, L. L. Mor- 
gan, of New Haven, Connecticut, Kellogg, of the New York Word, 
and John F. Mack, of Sandusky, Ohio. 

The convention began its last day’s session Friday morning at 
9 o'clock 30ston was selected as the city in which the associa- 
tion should hold its next annual session, after an eloquent speech 
The 


Executive Committee was empowered to fix the time for holding 


in its favor had been made by Mr. B. Maccabe of that city. 


the convention either in June or July. 

Section 3 of Article III was amended to give in effect a rep- 
resentation of one vote in the convention to every twenty news- 
papers or fractional overplus in the state. The Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to fill ad ¢nfer?m any vacancy which might 
occur during the year in the office of president or corresponding 
secretary. 

W. O. L. Jewett, chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
reported recommending that the association demand of congress 
and the postoffice department, as a matter of justice, that the 
practice of the government of printing a return request on envel- 
opes be abolished, and that the rates of postage on newspapers be 
modified in the interest of public intelligence. The report was 
adopted. 

The committee appointed to take into consideration the dona- 
tion to the association of a tract of land in Florida for summer 
cottages for editors, reported recommending that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee. It was so referred. 

J. J. Anderson, of Illinois, submitted a resolution calling on 
congress to enact that notices of sales of property, issuing from 
federal courts, shall be published in papers in the county where 
the property to be sold is located, instead of in a central state 
paper as at present. The resolution was adopted. 

The Committee on Editorial Directory reported asking further 
time, and the matter was referred to the next convention. 

The convention then proceeded to the election of officers. W. 
H. Graenhalgh, of Colorado, nominated Charles A. Lee, of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island ; J. B. Stoll, of Indiana, named A. H. Lowrie, 
of Elgin, Illinois; Perry F. Powers, of Michigan, nominated W. 
H. Brearley, of the Detroit Yowrna/, and Byron J. Price, of Hud- 
son, Wisconsin, and W. C. McClintock, of Lebanon, Ohio, were 
also entered for the race. The Lee, 94; 
Brearley, 65; McClintock, 48; Lowrie, 48; Price, 31. On the 
second ballot the convention broke in favor of Mr. Lee, and his 


first ballot stood: 


nomination was made unanimous. 

General J. B. Stanley, of Alabama, was then elected first vice- 
president, and E. B. Fletcher, of Illinois, second vice-president. 
A spirited contest ensued over the selection of a third vice-presi- 
dent, New York declaring for H. A. Dudley, the veteran of the 
Warsaw New Yorker, and Missouri contending for E. W. Stephens, 
president of the state association. Mr. Stephens was finally vic- 
torious, and the official bid was soon completed as follows: John 
W. Doane, Ohio, corresponding secretary ; William Kennedy, 
Pennsylvania, recording secretary; with R. H. Tilney as his 
assistant, and A. H. Lowrie, of Illinois, treasurer. 

The committee appointed to memorialize in a suitable manner 
the generous hospitality extended the association reported the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, The National Editorial Association at this its fifth annual 
convention, has been most royally entertained in the city of Detroit. Sucha 


profusion of favors has been showered upon us from the moment of our 
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arrival, to particularize those to whom we are under obligations is impossi- 
ble, yet we desire, besides expressing our appreciation of all the kindly atten- 
tion shown the delegates and their ladiés, to acknowledge special courtesies 
from the following : 

The city officials, including the board of aldermen, the beard of trade, 
the citzens and daily newspapers of Detroit for the invitation to meet in this 
city this year, and the munificent hospitality shown us by them, every promise 
made by them having been fulfilled, and more, an hundred-fold. 

The Detroit daily newspapers for their able and impartial reports of all 
meetings, free papers furnished and other favors. 

The Detroit City Railway Company, the Grand River and Fort street 
lines, for free transportation over their lines. 

Minister T. W. Palmer, whose log cabin will ever be to memory dear, 
and ex-Postmaster-General and Mrs. Don M. Dickinson, whose pleasant 
residence was thrown open to us. 

The citizens of Detroit who placed their private carriages at our disposal, 
as well as rendering other favors too numerous to mention, and the owners 
of the yachts Pastime, belonging to Commodore Frank H. Walker, the Idler 
to W. C. McMillan, Lillie to Alfred E. Brush, Truant to Truman H. New- 
berry, and May Lily to George B. Hill, for the use of their handsome yachts. 

Mr. C. J. Whitney, proprietor of the Detroit Opera House, and Harry 
Boel Parker, manager of ‘‘ The Royal Pass’? Company. 

The Detroit International Fair and Exposition, the Detroit Museum of 
Art, the Michigan Phonograph Company, the Detroit Cyclorama Company, 
the Fourth Michigan State troops, Col, J. A. Bayliss, division superintendent 
of the Wagner Palace Car Company; William Robinson, northwestern pas- 
senger agent of the Grand Trunk railway; J. B. Mulliken, general manager 
of the Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railway Company, and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

The following railway and car companies: The Chicago & Grand Trunk 
railway, the Grand Trunk railway, the Wabash railway, the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton railway, the Baltimore & Ohio railway, the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway, the Santa Fé system, the Pullman Car Company, the Wagner 
Car Company. 

Attentions from the citizens of Detroit have been so numerous, prepara- 
tions so ample and elaborate, the many members of the local committees 
so industrious and thoughtful, every detail so accurate and satisfactorily 
arranged that individuals, perhaps, should not be singled out; but we cannot 
refrain from expressing especial gratitude to Col. Fred E. Farnsworth, 
Col. F. J. Hecker and Capt. Joseph Nicholson for untiring, unremitting and 
successful labor and eftort to contribute to our comfort ; -therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Detroit, the beautiful City of the Straits, magnificent in 
natural advantages and resources, to the fore front in growth, development, 
improvements and enterprise and in all that goes to make up a model 
American city, and its public-spirited, cordial, generous and progressive 
citizens will ever have our kindliest remembrances and most grateful recol- 
lections; and be it 

Resolved, That while no words can adequately express our appreciation 
of the magnificent manner in which this association has been cared for 
and entertained, the memory thereof is eternally graven in our hearts in 
We leave with regret, for we have come to feel at home in 
May pros- 


letters of gold. 
Detroit and will ever feel a fraternal regard for her citizens. 
perity ever attend all their efforts and happiness be always at their fire- 
sides. 

Signed by the committee: R. M. White, Wisconsin; Emily A. Kellogg, 
Illinois; A. P. Riddle, Kansas; John Bushnell, Dakota; John M. Doane, 
Ohio; J. O. Henderson, Indiana; M. E, Milford, Indian Territory. 

An executive committee of one from each state was then 
announced, to take up their duties when the newly elected officers 
shall come into power sixty days from the day of election. 

The convention then adjourned. 


GRAINED NEGATIVES FOR ZINC-ETCHING MADE 
WITHOUT A SCREEN. 


Grained negatives for zinc-etching can be made without a 
screen, by coating the plates with an emulsion containing sulphate 
of baryta in very fine powder and well shaken up before coating. 
Pictures are taken upon these plates and developed and fixed in 
the usual way, but the image, instead of being smooth and nice, 
will be covered with myriads of small pinholes. These negatives 
are used for printing on the zinc in bitumen, then etched in relief 
for type blocks. 

Instead of sulphate of baryta, carbonate of soda, etc., may be 
used in the emulsion; and, after fixing, immersion in weak acid 
will develop the pinholes. The bromo-chloride emulsion may be 
used upon collotype plates, followed by drying them in the oven 
at a high temperature, exposing under a reversed negative. Develop 
and ink up as for the paper; pull the transfers upon ordinary 
lithograph transfer paper. To obtain a coarser grain, soaking in 
warm water will develop the reticulation.—JI. 7. Wilkinson in 


London Photographic News. 
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THE CITY OF DETROIT. 


THE MANY HOSPITALITIES EXTENDED TO MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 
ETROIT — the City of the Straits —is, without doubt, one of 
the most beautifully located cities on the American conti- 
nent. That it is one of the most hospitable can be vouched 
for by the many visitors whom it has magnificently entertained 
during the past thirty days, by none more so, however, than the 
members of the National Editorial Association, who from the hour 
of their arrival to the hour of departure, were the recipients of all 
that lavish hospitality could devise to make their stay thoroughly 
enjoyable. Delicate attentions and kindness were manifested on 
all hands, and it is safe to claim that nothing but good words will 
be heard for many a long day from those who had the pleasure of 
enjoying them. ‘The various committees having the entertainment 
of their guests in charge, were composed of substantial business 
representatives, and it is needless to add that they performed their 
duty in a manner that left nothing to be desired. To prove that 
this statement is correct, we have only to refer to the many enjoy- 
able treats afforded. 

Between two and three o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, August 
27, one hundred and fifty well-filled carriages left the Light 
Infantry Armory, on West Congress street, for the log cabin and 
stock farm of the Hon. T. W. Palmer, United States Minister to 
Spain, situated about eight miles from the city. The drive was a 
somewhat dusty and tedious one, and all were pleased when at 
five o'clock the last carriage had entered the adjacent grove. The 
and its relics were carefully inspected. 


, 


interior of the ‘‘ cabin’ 
In it are Mr. Palmer's grandfather's clock, his grandmother's old 
By its 
side is the cradle in which the senator was rocked when a baby. 


spinning wheel, and the bed in which the old couple slept. 
The building cost $16,000. The stock farm is composed of six 
hundred and forty acres, where a number of the finest Percheron 
After 
the guests had finished inspecting the cabin and admiring the arti- 


horses and Jersey cattle in the United States can be seen. 


ficial lake and waterfall, they adjourned to the grove, where they 
found a band of music, and an array of chicken salad, ice cream, 
watermelon, etc., awaiting them. After thorough justice had been 
done the dainties provided, Mr. Cottrell made a neat little speech, 
welcoming the guests to the cabin. He said he regretted that Mr. 
Palmer was not present in the capacity of farmer to extend a 
hearty welcome in person, and then read the following cablegram 
from that gentleman, dated August 27, San Sebastian, Spain : 


Gentlemen of the National Editorial Association : 
Welcome to the log house, brethren ; present but not visible. 
PALMER. 


Shortly after the guests took their departure for the city, where 
all arrived safely after an afternoon's enjoyment. 

On Tuesday, at 2:30, the good steamer Fortune left the dock, 
foot of Woodward avenue, crowded with editorial excursionists 
and their wives and daughters, for a trip to the exposition build- 
ings and Belle Isle Park. Music was furnished by the Fourth 
The buildings loomed up splendidly from the 
The 
main structure and annexes were carefully inspected and their 
They are about four miles 


Regiment Band. 
river, with their gaily decorated flags flying in the breeze. 


admirable proportions duly admired. 
below the city, and can be reached by boat and street car, and 
will be open from September 17 to 27. The main building has a 
The central tower is 200 


A toothsome 


frontage of nearly five hundred feet. 
feet high and presents an imposing appearance. 
lunch was served in the spacious art gallery, and the guests were 
bountifully supplied. After several congratulatory speeches ‘‘all 
aboard ” was sounded, and in a few minutes thereafter the Fortune 
proceeded to Woodward avenue, where the Fourth Regiment was 
in waiting, after which she proceeded to Belle Isle, where a dress 
parade was given under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sheehan. This beautiful park is about three miles from the center 


of the city, and is reached by ferry and bridge. It is half a mile 
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in width by a mile and a half long, and is a playground and 
breathing spot for Detroit's inhabitants. It is traversed by canals, 
on which are pleasure boats, rustic bridges for foot passengers and 
carriages, including drives and walks, well-kept lawns, flower 
beds, etc. Groves afford grateful shades, and cooling breezes from 
the surrounding river—the grandest in America —contrive to 
make this island park a home of comfort and loveliness. At the 
casino we had the pleasure of meeting one of the park commis- 
sioners, Mr. John Erhard, an affable, intelligent gentleman. On 
the return we formed the acquaintance of Captain Joseph Nichol- 
son, superintendent of the Detroit House of Correction, ex-Con- 
gressman William C. Maybury and George H. Barbour, Esq., 
three of the best-looking gentlemen on the boat, whose hearts and 
looks coriespond. Of course, the ubiquitous, courteous and 
courtly secretary, Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth, must not be over- 
looked, whose name has become a household word in the home of 
every editor present. All were safely landed on time at the foot 
of Woodward avenue, after a delightful excursion 
“*¥ea, 


‘Can't we make arrangements to bor- 


“Are you 


satisfied ?”” inquired a friend. more than satisfied,” we 


replied. But the inquiry, 
row the Detroit river during the world’s fair in Chicago in 1892?” 
received a ‘‘ Well, we will think about the matter in the meantime.” 

In the evening a reception was held at the mansion of ex-Post- 
master General and Mrs. Don M. Dickinson, 1040 Woodward ave 
nue. The spacious grounds were illuminated by long lines of 
parti-colored Chinese lanterns, skillfully arranged, while the deco- 
rations of the mansion, with its flowers, foliage and mellow light, 
were simply superb. The guests were welcomed by the host and 


hostess, assisted by a bevy of Detroit's charming daughters 


Refreshments were served in the dining room. Geniality took the 
place of the usual formality, and all present seemed delighted 
with the welcome tendered. 

On Thursday afternoon, shortly after 2 o'clock, five gaily 
decorated steam yachts, the Pastime, Truant, Idler, Lilly and 
May Lilly, the pride of Detroit, started from the foot of Broad 
street, for a spin down to the Grosse Point Club House. They 
were freighted for the most part with the better halves, daughters 
and sweethearts of the visiting editors. When going down the river 
‘* Magnificent !' 


‘‘Lovely!” ‘‘ Perfectly enchanting!" ‘‘ What a lovely river!” 


they presented a beautiful sight ‘* Exquisite ! 
were 
Refreshments were served in the hand- 


heard hand. 


somely furnished cabins, and mirth and the utmost good feeling 


on every 
prevailed. Every attention was paid to the comfort of the guests, 
and regrets were expressed when the Michigan Central docks were 
reached shortly after 6 o'clock. 

Not content with what had already been provided, however, 
the treat of all treats was yet to come, the river ride to and ban- 
quet at the Star Island House, St. Clair Flats. Shortly after 2 
o'clock, on Friday afternoon, the excursion steamer Greyhound 
left the foot of Griswold street, having six hundred ladies and 
gentlemen on board, for a thirty-mile run. The weather was 
made for the occasion, the trip was a glorious one, and was hugely 
sweetest of music, and 


An orchestra furnished the 


several famous (!) singers in the party gave a sample of their 


enjoyed. 
vocal powers. At 4:30 o'clock our destination was reached, and 
in a few minutes thereafter the guests were seated in the spacious 
Star Island 
generous one, and the delicacies provided partaken of with zest 
At 6 o'clock Colonel Hecker introduced Major L. T. Griffin as the 


dining room of the House. The banquet was a 


toastmaster of the occasion, a position which he admirably filled 


Speeches were made by Mr. James R. Bettis, of Little Rock ; 
Governor Luce, of Michigan, who made ¢e speech of the occa 
sion ; Colonel E. F. Shepard, of New York ; General L. S. Trow- 
bridge, of Detroit; James W. Scott, of Chicago; A. H. Lowrie, 
of Elgin, Illinois, and Hon. W. C. Maybury. 


Maybury’s remarks were received with the heartiest applause, both 


Messrs. Scott's and 
gentlemen making several ‘‘ bull’s-eye”’ shots that were evidently 
appreciated by those present. 

The Greyhound left Star Island at 7:40 p.m., and safely landed 
her living freight at the Griswold street dock two hours later. Thus 
happily ended a round of entertainments which will be gratefully 
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remembered by all who had the pleasure of participating therein, 
and which secured for the various members of the arrangement 
committee the thanks and gratitude of every delegate to the 
National Editorial Association. 

We cannot conclude without referring to the active and efficient 
work done by the representatives of the Chicago Press Club in the 
interests of the world’s fair in Chicago in 1892. They were bright, 
energetic young gentlemen, who reflected honor on their profes- 
sion, the city from which they hailed, and the cause which they 
represented. Their friends— and their name is legion — will con- 
cede that this tribute is well deserved 


WRITING FAMOUS POEMS. 
Gray's immortal ‘‘ Elegy " occupied him for seven years. 

Cowper wrote one of the drollest and quaintest English ballads, 
‘‘John Gilpin’s Ride,” when he was under one of those terrible 
fits of depression so common to him. 

The noted poem, ‘‘ The Falls of Niagara,” was written by J. 
G. C. Brainard, the editor of a small paper in Connecticut, in 
fifteen minutes. He wrote it under pressure in response to a call 
for ‘‘ more copy.”’ 

General Lyle wrote his beautiful composition, ‘‘ Antony and 
on the 


which begins, ‘‘I am dying, Egypt, dying, 


Cleopatra,” 
He had a premonition that he was going 


night before his death. 
to die next day. 

Thomas Moore, while writing ‘‘ Lallah Rookh,” spent so many 
months in reading Greek and Persian works that he became an 
accomplished Oriental scholar, and people find it difficult to 
believe that its scenes were not penned on the spot, instead of in 
a retired dwelling in Derbyshire. 

Poe first thought of ‘‘ The Bells’’ when walking the streets of 
3altimore on a winter's night. He rang the bell of a lawyer's 
house (a stranger to him), walked into the gentleman's library, 
shut himself up, and the next morning presented the lawyer with 
a copy of his celebrated poem. 

‘‘Old Grimes,” that familiar ‘‘ little felicity in verse” 
caught the popular fancy as far back as 1823, was an inspi- 
ration of the late Judge Albert G. Green, of Providence, R. I., who 
found the first verse in a collection of old English ballads, and, 
enjoying its humor, built up the remainder of the poem in the 


which 


same conceit 


MAKING UP A NEWSPAPER. 

Of the toil which a daily newspaper demands, of the unceasing 
attention it exacts, of the judicious care it requires, the great 
public of readers take no account Those who come to the break- 
fast table, more or less bilious, expect to find in the morning sheet 
something like perfection, and I do not mean to say, observes a 
correspondent, that they are not right in expecting it. But when 
they glance hastily over the columns, and then judicially declare 
there is nothing in them, they forget there is everything in them of 
importance that has happened during the preceding twenty-four 
hours; and that two hundred or more men toiled all night, while 
the snap critics were sleeping, to make this great compendium, 


this map, the picture of a day, ‘‘its fluctuations and its vast 
concerns.” It might lead a dissatisfied purchaser 
judgment if he could stand between two and three o'clock in the 
morning in the composing room of a great journal and witness the 
intense excitement, all kept well under in properly regulated 
offices, which characterizes the ‘‘ making up” of the sheet he 
The printer, if then in a 


to revise his 


sometimes dismisses so contemptuously 
state to speak calmly, might tell him the great point was not so 
much what should go in, as what should be left out. For there 
never was yet a morning paper big enough prepared for it, and 
there never can be. The larger the sheet the more news will come 
to it—for every additional column three columns of matter of 
some sort will demand admission. Again, the rule is that there 
It is inexorable, yet thrice happy is the 
There are more mistakes 


shall be no mistakes. 
journal in which it is never violated. 
than the sagacious public ever finds out.—/7inler’s Register, 
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MR. ROY V. SOMERVILLE, 
The newly elected president of the Canadian Press Association, 
| whose likeness is herewith presented, is the youngest member who 
has ever been elected to that post of honor, having just passed his 








in 


He has, however, had a thorough training 


thirtieth birthday 
the printing and newspaper business, having entered the office 
the 77we Lannev, Dundas, Ontario, when fifteen years of age, and 
having been successfully, and sometimes concurrently, apprentice, 
canvasser, local 

Mr. Somerville 


of 


journeyman, foreman, bookkeeper, collector, 
editor, partner, and now proprietor and editor. 
is a hustling young Canadian whose energy and thorough knowl- 
edge of his business have pushed to the front rank in Canadian 
journalism, and to the same attributes, and the keen interest he 
has taken in its affairs, he owes the honor the Canadian Press 
In 1887 he was elected a mem- 


Association has conferred on him. 
ber of the executive committee; in 1888, vice-president, and this 
year president ; rapid promotion indeed, but unanimously accorded 
in each instance. His paper, the 77w#e Banner, is popularly con- 
ceded to be one of the handsomest and best of Ontario’s many 


good local weekly journals. 


A REPRESENTATIVE Of THE INLAND PRINTER recently had the 
pleasure of visiting, while in Princeton, Illinois, the office of the 
Bureau County Tribune, a wide-awake weekly published by Mercer 
& Dean. Mr. E. K. Mercer, the editor, is a genial gentleman, at 
home either when writing an editorial or attending to business 
matters. Mr. Daniel Dean has charge of the job department of 
the business, and is assisted by Edward Mercer and Mr. Page. 
credit to its 


Taken altogether the office is ably run and is a 
proprietors. The Bureau County Republican, published by Bailey 
& Bascom, is also a thrifty weekly, with a job department under 
the direction of T. P. Streeter, who always finds time to make it 
pleasant to visitors, although up to his ears in work. The News, 
published at the north end of the town, near the depot, is the other 
weekly paper. This office also has a job department and does 
creditable work. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. J. R., Mobile, Alabama, asks: Please inform me through 
the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, the probable number of job 
printing offices in the United States. 

Answer,—As there has never been a directory of job printing 
offices independent of those in connection with newspapers and 
publications, our correspondent asks a question difficult to answer. 
We have been told that one of the directory publishers said there 
were, in round numbers, thirteen thousand job offices in the United 


States. We give this for what it is worth only 


F. D. W., Norwalk, Ohio, writes: 
book or books of general information on cylinder and platen 


Can you tell me of any 


presses, and where they can be obtained ? 

Answer,—We know of no book published giving general infor 
mation on printing presses. The printing press has been written 
upon, from time to time, in various printers’ publications, but we 
know of nothing of the kind being issued in book form. One way 
of obtaining information concerning printing presses, is to procure 
the descriptive catalogues of the various manufacturers, or back 
numbers of The INLAND PRINTER containing the same. 

W. M. B., Kenton, Ohio. 1. 
adopting the point system exactly the same, or is there not still a 


Is the pica of all the foundries 


Can you give the fraction of an inch of six 
What the 


slight variation ? 2. 


picas of all the foundries? 3. is meant by term, 
‘“strong varnish ?’ 

Answer,—1. The picas of all foundries that have adopted the 
point system are supposed to be the same, and we believe they 
are, the slight variations of some at the start having been cor- 
rected. 2. A standard pica is ;/,°;'; of an inch, consequently six 


ofaninch. 3. The term, 


picas would be ¥°;%'5 ‘*strong varnish,” 
means simply a thick varnish. 
E. G. S., Medina, Ohio, asks 


process by which the illustrations such as are found in the Chi- 


Will you please explain the 


cago /nfer Ocean, are engraved, whether by hand or otherwise. 

-Answer.—There are several processes in use for making illus- 
trations for daily papers, the most popular, we believe, being the 
one in which the subject is engraved on a prepared plate with a 
hard, sharp tool, and from this a cast is taken. These plates are 
specially prepared by those making it a business. The plate 
proper is of metal, perfectly smooth, on which is put a plaster 
surface, in which the subject desired is engraved. Instructions 
in their use are furnished by the manufacturers of the plates to 
their patrons. 


ek A 


glue "’—it dries too slow and sticky in hot weather. 


Iowa, writes: I have trouble with my ‘rubber 
Can you 
give me a remedy or good recipe ? 

-lnswer.—There should be no trouble for anyone to get a good 
tablet composition nowadays, for there are quite a number on the 
market. If that used by our correspondent is of his own making, 
he evidently does not make it properly. Its refusing to dry is 
evidence of too much of the oily substance used, and, of course, 
failing to dry, it would be sticky if it contained glue. Asa rule 
the better plan for smaller establishments is to purchase the ready 
prepared articles sold for this purpose and use strictly according 
to direction. THE INLAND PRINTER has heretofore published at 


least half a dozen recipes, such as desired by our inquirer. 


L. W. W., Roanoke, Virginia. Can inform what 


mitering machine will cut a V-shaped groove in brass rule, of any 


you me 
desired depth and angle, so that when the rule is bent toward the 
groove it will close and present an unbroken surface, thus making 
a corner in one piece ? 

Answer.—There are several machines that will do this, it only 
being necessary to use the tool cutting the angle desired, and to 
so set the tool that it will not cut quite through the brass—say 
This, however, is 
not very successful for angles less than the right angle. The dif- 
ferent makes of machines can be found in almost any catalogue of 


within the thickness of a twelve-to-pica lead. 
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dealers in printing materials, tools, ete 
the triangle, 


The four angles made by 


the tools are right angle, octagon and sexagon 


These will cut to any desired depth, not greater than great primer 


THE S. Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, writes: Would you kindly 


furnish us with information as follows: Are electric motors a 


success for printing offices? Are they cheaper than steam ? 


Same regard water motors? Both to run, say, a pony Campbell 
and three or four jobbers. 

Answer,—Replying to this correspondent in a general way, we 
can say that both electric and water motors are used successfully 
in many printing offices throughout the country, but in all places 
something depends upon other things than the motors themselves 
Where they are successful they are invariably pronounced cheaper 
than steam. The success of even a good electric motor depends 
upon the strength and quality of the current furnished ; while the 
success of a water motor is dependent upon the pressure supplied 
by those furnishing the water. We should say a three or four 
horse-power motor of either make would be required to run the 


machines named by our correspondent 


‘PRISON MIRROR.” 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF 
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Published at the State's Prison, Stillwater, Minnesota. 


BRACKELSBERG’'S multiplying paper consists of sheets of paper, 
each one supplied with a coloring layer, whose principal element 
is a violet aniline methyl. An oiled leaf serves as a hard, smooth 
Place a sheet of the copy paper on this, then a sheet 


The back of 


the writing paper will give a negative of the writing in high color 


under-layer. 
of writing paper, and write with a hard lead pencil 


Wet the copy sheet thoroughly, and from it twenty or more copies 
can be made, which will not roll nor show a gelatinous coating 
Embroidery and compass sawing patterns are finely rendered in 


this way. 
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5. Dickerson § Co. GEO. M. KELLEY, 
PRINTERS ROOF PAINTING 

1000 Cards, $1.00. 1000 Billheads, $3.50. salient siladeditaai Daten 
47 S. SANGAMON ST. ALL WORK GUARANTEED FIRST-CLASS. 

CHICAGO. 13 Orange Street, NEW HAVEN, CT. 













MOTTO: ‘‘worK AS PROMISED. LOW PRICED WORK'' 
R.S.CARMER, 0 ESTES 


REPRESENTING 


CARVER & JJICE, NEILSON & CO. 
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THE LEADING PAINTERS, Book, Job and Commercial Printers, 


ee {8 SOUTH FORT STREET, 
SEDALIA, - - - - MISSOURI. LOS ANGELES. CAL. 

















EMPIRE PRINT. 


Sy OM & ge, 


BLANKS OF ALL KINDS ON HAND, 


CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 
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N. 
















VISITING AND BUSINESS CARDS Rr: Mi) y) 4Q gf 
A SPECIALTY. cehAtana, Sama, /¢ 








OF! OF 


AFTER TEN DAYS RETURN TO 
aE. We. wx. aso. The Fort Ann Novelty Works, 
COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTER 
RUBBER STAMP MANUFACTURER, 


NEW RUMLEY, OHIO, GENERAL BUILDING AND CARPENTRY. 
Box 33, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, SNOW SHOVELS, BOXES. 










Fort Ann, N.Y., 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


‘* SPECIMENS OF PrinTING,” by E. N. Alling, 818 Chapel street, 
New Haven, Connecticut, is a collection of designs printed in two 
or more colors, showing the resources of his office and the execu- 
tive ability of his workmen from an artistic point of view. It is a 
creditable production. 

THE business card of Charles A. Perley, of the Chronicle print- 
ing house, Franklinville, New York, is a striking piece of work in 
four colors and gold. The design gives evidence of the expendi- 
ture of considerable patience, and the execution is neat and fin- 
ished. The selection of colors is also in good taste. 

From A, J. Lilly, Dixon, Illinois, a catalogue of the Normal 
School and Business College ; cover printed in gold on jet black, 
inside in black and brown. ‘The typography on this work is excel 
lent, but the presswork might be improved. 
of which exhibit artistic taste and are well 
executed. 

H. E. Turrte (with Sawyer & Woodard), Osage, 
forwards a few specimens of commercial work, cards and pro- 


Also several samples 
programmes, etc., 


Iowa, 


grammes, which, for one who has ‘‘just commenced his fourth 
year,” are excellent. He has evidently made the best use of his 
opportunities. One card, in gold, red and blue, is a good com- 
bination of color with a pleasing effect. 

James S. Comrik, an apprentice, of Gloversville, New York, 
sends two specimens of rulework, asking for an opinion thereon. 
The design in each is faulty and execution bad, though the second 
specimen is an improvement on the first. The plea that the office 
is poorly furnished with material will not account for the want of 
care in joining rules at the corners. Try again, sonny. 

W. M. Caste, Algona Building, 
nishes samples of plain and fancy work, which, for excellence of 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, fur- 


display in composition and good quality of presswork, compare 
favorably with the productions of the best printers in our large 
cities. Oshkosh, while so ably represented by printers of the W. 
M. Castle stamp, is not going to be left behind in the procession. 

Tue /udex office, Northwood, Iowa, sends a 32-page pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘A List of Premiums at the Worth County Fair,” with 
cover printed in gold and black on a blue enameled ground. 
The list is interspersed with advertisements, which are a collection 
of antiquated type and borders, poorly displayed, and not improved 
by the low quality of the presswork. There is certainly room 
for improvement in the job department of the /zdée.v office. 

From H. E. Johns, Oil City, Pennsylvania, come several sam- 
ples of work which show him to be an adept in the use of ‘‘ chaos- 
type,” ‘‘slobs,” etc., in the production of surprising effects in 


typography. He is also an artist in rulework, and, though 


employed in the A@zzard office, it will evidently be a ‘‘cold day’ 
when Mr. Johns ‘gets left’ on anything pertaining to art printing 
All the samples submitted show that 


in the typographic branch. 
great care and skill have been exercised in their execution. 

From the artistic department of the Oil City Derrick, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, we receive a ‘‘souvenir” in the shape of a pro- 
gramme of the Centenary Exercises at Georgetown University, 
which is an example of what a combination of paper, type, ink, 
It has 
been our pleasure to see many specimens of high art in typography, 
but we can truly say that none have excelled this gem. The Oil City 
Derrick is to be complimented for the excellent manner in which 


bronze and brains can produce in the line of art printing. 


this souvenir is turned out. 
INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, successors to the George 
Kansas City, Missouri. <A 


W. 
superbly illustrated catalogue of 248 pages, 12'3 by 9%, printed 


Crane Publishing Company, 


on coated paper. Asa specimen of western enterprise we may 
state that the contract for this work was taken up February 21, 
when the Crane Publishing Company was located at Topeka. 
Upon the morning of the 22d its entire establishment was destroyed 
by fire, and the parties interested talked of canceling their con- 
tract as they did not believe the firm could possibly get it out by 





| 
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the time stipulated. The first copy, however, was received April 
20, and the entire completed edition delivered June 30. The com- 
position and presswork are perfect, and the binding is equal to 
that turned out by any binding establishment in the United 
States. 

S. B. Newman & Co., 66 Union street, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
submit a card, which, for neatness of design and execution, would 
be hard to excel. The main feature of the card is a horn of 
plenty made of brass rule, from which, in lieu of the traditional 
fruit and flowers, there descends a number of cards on which 
‘* pamphlets,” 


, ’ 


are inscribed the legends, ‘‘ billheads,” ‘‘ cards,’ 
‘‘blanks,” ‘‘ posters,” etc., showing that the firm is prepared to 
take hold of every description of printing ; while their card, taken 
is a guarantee that whatever is 
The tints used in the 


as a criterion of their work, 
intrusted to them will be well executed. 
card are quiet but harmonious, and the work, as a whole, reflects 
great credit upon its designer. 

Aso, from the Porter Printing Company, Moline, Illinois, an 
8-page circular, illustrated, neatly printed in black and_ red, 
showing their facilities for executing neat work; Alfred M. Slo- 
cum & Co., 123 and 125 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, circular in colors, which is a sample of the excellent work 
this firm is noted for turning out; Thomas & Hubbard, 114 and 
116 New High street, Los Angeles, California, card and circular 
in black and gold, which give evidence of taste and ability ; W.C. 
Wolfe, 119 Requena street, Los Angeles, California, business cards 
in colors, on which the presswork might be improved with advan- 
tage; George O. Scott & Son, 1516 Lawrence street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, card in black, red and two tints, in which the design is good 
but not fully carried out; Raynor & Taylor, 96 to 100 Bates street, 
Detroit, Michigan, card in two colors, printed on ivorine; John W. 
Michael, Columbia, Pennsylvania, several specimens of ordinary 
merit, in which the presswork is good, but the selection of colors 


not appropriate, there being a too free use of green. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

Freperick W. Hype, of the Jamestown (New York) Journal, 
has been reélected president of the Associated Press of Western 
New York and Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Tue Young Men's Editorial Association of Kentucky will hold 
its annual meeting at Bowling Green, October 25 and 26. Robert 
E. Morningstar, of the Bowling Green emocrat, is president. 
The young men say they have a pleasing surprise for the older 
editors at the October session, but for the present they prefer to 
keep it a secret. 

At the recent annual meeting at Catskill, the New York State 
Press Association elected the following officers, to serve the ensuing 
year: President, William H. Clark, of the Cortland Standard ; 
vice-presidents, G. D. A. Bridgman, of the Canandaigua Yournal ; 
J. B. Guilford, of the Elmira Advertiser ; Charles Welling, of the 
Jamaica farmer; W. C. Stone, of the Camden -ldvance; and 
William McKinstry, of the Fredonia Censor ; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. O. Burnett, of the Dansville dvertisex ; executive com- 
mittee, H. J. Knapp, of the Auburn 4d@vertiser ; J. G. P. Holden, 
of the Yonkers Gaset/e ; E. N. Butler, of the Buffalo Vews; W. J. 
Arkell, of the Fudge ; J. A. Sleicher, of Frank Leslie's. 

Tue publishers of the various newspapers in New Jersey have 
formed the State Publishers’ Union for the purpose of mutually 
protecting each other in the matter of rates for advertising and 
legal notices. The organization was brought about by the con- 
troversy over the publication of the laws of New Jersey, which 
have been delayed this year for several reasons. The following 
officers have been selected: President, T. W. Morrison, Plainfield 
Evening News; secretary, J. H. Mathison, Somerville J/essenger ; 
treasurer, E. Gardiner, Bayonne 7?mes ; executive committee, O. 
Kanderhover, Sussex Leader ; Joseph Atkinson, Newark Standard ; 
A. V. D. Honeyman, Unionist-Gasette, Somerville ; J. Carpenter, 
Jr., Clinton Democrat; J. S. Yard, Freehold Democrat; J. C. 
Nichols, Bridgeton ?/oncer, and John Brient, Trenton Hmportim., 











CHICAGO NOTES. 


Herpert E. Croucu, Augustine Davis and William Snell have 


incorporated the Mercantile Book Company, of Chicago, with a 


capital stock of $100,000. 

THE Seymour-Brewer Printing Press Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $50,000, for the 
purpose of manufacturing printing presses. 

J. P. TrenTeR, the enterprising proprietor of the Chicago Brass 
Rule Works, was united in marriage to Miss Emma Christman on 
August 22 in New York City. THe INLAND PRINTER congratulates 
the happy pair. 

| 

Tue American Paper Company, of Chicago, has been incor- | 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000, and the incorporators are | 
Charles E. Follansbee, Frederick C. Tyler, Merrill C. Follansbee, | 
Warren O. Tyler and Frank P. Tyler. | 

] 

THERE are four weekly newspapers printed in Chicago in the | 
Polish language. The Gazette Polska (Polish Gazette) has been | 
published seventeen years. The others are the Gaze/te Katoltscka, | 
the 7voda and the Hitasa 7 Ojezyzana. 

aa . ie . . J . . | 

THE Interstate Exposition, now in full blast, is without doubt | 
the most interesting and instructive which has yet been held, and 
a visit to the same will equally repay the resident or non-resident 
visitor. The displays in the various departments are well worthy 
of examination, while the art gallery is alone worth twice the 
price of admission. 

GEORGE E, CoLr & Co., printers and stationers, located at 84 
Dearborn street, were burned out on August 21. The fire started 
in their pressroom, but was subdued before their entire large stock 


of paper was destroyed. As it is, their loss will foot up $30,000, 
on which there was $25,000 insurance. Mr. Cole has the sympathy 
of the entire trade, as he is regarded as an honorable and upright 
man. 

Harry GeorGE, a member of the chapel of H. O. Shepard & 
Co., purposes withdrawing from the printing business for a sea- 
son, to seek the retirement of the wigwam of the Kickapoo, in 
Kansas City, where he purposes to tickle the cords of the Ethio- 
piar guitar, while the noble red-man expatiates on the merits of 
the wonderful cure-ail that he has on tap for the ills of the flesh. 
Harry's numerous friends wish him success in his new vocation. 


FRANKLIN S. Buatn, the well-known assistant city editor of the 
/iler Ocean, died at his residence, 5202 Washington avenue, Hyde 
Park, at 8 o’clock Friday morning, August 9. Though he had 
been an invalid for several weeks, his sudden demise was a shock 
to his many friends, as he was considered convalescent. He was 
but thirty-three years of age, and had had experience as a writer 
on the Chicago 777bune and /nlex Ocean and St. Paul /eneer- Press. 





At a meeting of the Press Club the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


WuereEas, In the interposition of divine providence our friend and 
co-worker, Frank S. Blain, first vice-president of the Press Club of Chicago: 
has been removed from our midst; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we have heard of the sad calamity with poignant feelings 
of regret. Inthe death of Mr. Blain the Press Club loses an active, vigilant, 
efficient and loyal member, and the profession an able, untiring and devoted 
follower. 
pion of the principles he espoused and one whose loss we shall ever deplore, 

Resolved, That we extend to his sorrowing mother, who watched over his 
sick-bed with such love and solicitude, and upon whom he bestowed his whole 


He was a big-hearted, manly man, a true friend, an ardent cham- 


affection, our heartfelt sympathy and trust and strength. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the records of 
this club and an engrossed copy be forwarded to Mrs. Blain. 

The remains were taken to Buffalo, New York, and buried 
beside those of his father. 


THE United States Mail, a monthly publication published in 
Chicago, devoted to postal affairs, is urging another national con- 





vention of third and fourth class postmasters, the object of which 
is to work congress for increased compensation for offices of those | 
grades. The fiftieth congress granted third-class postmasters | 
$400,000 for rent, light and fuel, but practically did nothing for | 

| 


those of the fourth, but this great journal has renewed the fight 
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with a determination to succeed. The issue for September is 
a beautiful number, finely illustrated and printed in the highest 
style of the art, while its contents are not only instructive in the 
matter of properly conducting the business of a postoffice, but are 


also interesting and amusing. It is printed in magazine form 


Lasor Holiday was suitably observed in this city by a proces 
sion of the various trades, under the auspices of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly. The printers had the head of the line, and 
presented a most creditable appearance, turning out nearly nine 
hundred men. Each member was provided with a duster, hat, 
cane and badge. The order of procession was as follows 

Mounted Marshals. 
Band 
Officers gf the Union in carriage, 
Trades’ Assembly Prize 


with Banner of the Union 
Flag. 
Old-Time Printers’ Association. 
Times and Mail Chapel. 
Morning and Evening News Chapel. 


The Globe Chapel. Inter Ocean Chapel 
Journal Chapel. 
Early & Halla Chapel. H. O. Shepard & Co. Chapel. 
Horace O'Donoghue Chapel. Poole Brothers Chapel 
Band 
Stars and Stripes. 
Herald Chapel. 
J. M. W. Jones Chapel. 
Newspaper Union Chapel. 
Miscellaneous Chapels. 


Tribune Chapel. 
Stromberg & Allen Chapel 
Chapel 


Kellogg's 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THe Waterbury (Conn.) Avpubiican has been sold tor $5,000, 

THe fice Press and the //era/a of Quitman, Georgia, have 
consolidated. 

A Mr. Biss has commenced the publication of the Gase//e at 
Roanoke, Virginia 

A stock company has been organized to publish the /./vess at 
Cartersville, Georgia. 

J. M. Mixer has commenced the publication of the Democra/ 
at Ashland, Kentucky 

Bayo, & Link have commenced the publication of the (a/v 
Guide at Selma, Alabama. 

A NEW German paper, the -ldetlex Zeitung, has made its 
appearance in Pittsburgh 

CHARLES WitMoreE, telegraph editor of the /%y»/, Pittsburgh, 
has resigned to accept a similar position upon the 7/mcs, of the 
same city. 

THE Aaptis/, published at Memphis, and aplist Reflector, 
lished at Chattanooga, have consolidated and will in the future be 


pub 


published at Nashville, Tennessee 

Cotiier & Lortus have started a bright and well-edited daily 
paper, called the 7?mes, at Pittston, Pennsylvania, a central and 
lively business spot in the Wyoming coal fields of the Keystone 
State. 

THE St. Clairsville (W. Va.) Gaset/e has been sold to a com- 
pany headed by David H. Milligan, deputy clerk of the Belmont 
Circuit Court, and William A. Mechlin. The purchase money is 
$9,000, outside of book accounts 

RoBERT Simpson, who has been connected with the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Dispatch for some time, has severed his connection with 
that paper to accept the managing editorship of the Oil City 
Derrick, wpon which journal he was formerly employed 


A coMPANY known as the National Democratic Publishing 


Company, in which a number of leading democrats are stock- 
holders, has been incorporated under the laws of West Virginia 
for the publication at Washington, D. C., of a weekly democratic 
paper for national circulation. The paper will appear early in 
September, and will be under the charge of Edmund Hudson, 
with Fred Perry Powers as principal editorial assistant. Letters 
indorsing the enterprise will be published in the initial number 
from ex-President Cleveland, Senator McPherson, Speaker Car 
Fairchild, 


lisle, Senator Morgan, ex-Secretary Representatives 
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John E. Russell, Patrick A. Collins and John F. Andrews, and 
other prominent democrats. The name of this new paper will be 


the National Democrat. 

AN interesting departure in journalism has been inaugurated 
by Messrs. Root & Tinker, the well-known publishers. They have 
commenced the publication of the initial number of the Daily Dry 
Goods Reporter, the first and only daily trade newspaper in the 
world. 

Joun Rerp, for many years managing editor of the New York 
Zimes, and lately connected with the London edition of the //era/d, 
has become managing editor of the New York //era/d¢. Arthur 
Brisbane, London correspondent of the .Swv, it is understood, is 
to become editor of the Zvening Sun. 

Wide Awake for August is a genuine summer number, full of 
things to be done out of doors—geologizing, boating, making 
and other recreations which afford needed 


wildflower books, 


change and amusement to girls and boys who have escaped the 
turmoil of the 


unwonted delights of the free, glad hillsides, meadows and forest 


and _ heat great city, and are reveling in the 


shades. The illustrations are, as usual, among the chief attrac- 
tions of the number; the story element is of fine quality, and the 
poetry is sweet and true. /Il%de Awake is an eagerly welcomed 
guest in every home into which it has made an entrance, and its 
refined, instructive literature carries a beneficent influence wher- 
ever it goes. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


DENVER Union has now 336 members on its rolls. 

A visit to the /7ee 7’ress office, in Detroit, convinced us that it 
is one of the best conducted newspaper establishments in the 
United States. 

Tue Bloomington (Ill.) 2antagraph job office has been merged 
into a stock company, and John Condon, for many years its fore- 
man, is secretary. 

Joun D. VauGuan, who accepted the position of manager of 
the Aspen Chronicle last May, has sent in his resignation and 
returned to Denver. 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN M. Farguuar, of Buffalo, New York, 
ex-president of the International Typographical Union, still retains 
a card of membership. 

THE striking printers of the Little Rock (Ark.) Gasel/e have 
established a paper, the /vening Ca//, and will hereafter employ 
themselves at the union rate per thousand. 

ATLANTA printers are building up a fund for the entertainment 
of those who will attend the sessions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which convenes in that city next June. 

Harry M. Ocpen, of Cincinnati, representing the printers 
in the Scripps League, replied to the address of welcome of Presi- 
dent Chautemps, of the Paris Council, to the visiting delegates. 

Tue report that Mr. George W. Childs sent pressmen to New 
York to help out the /V’0v// in its trouble is emphatically denied 
by that gentleman. The report was based simply on a rumor 
current in New York. 

At Roanoke, Virginia, a new union has been organized, with 
the following officers: President, J. P. Ackerly ; vice-president, 
George Martin; financial and corresponding secretary, H. G. 
Peace ; recording secretary, J. R. Thomas; treasurer, Flem Hurt. 

AT a meeting held. by Scranton Typographical Union, No. 
112, the following officers were elected: President, Norton Wag- 
ner; vice-president, Frank Anertz; financial secretary, L. N. 
Connors ; recording secretary, M. Andrews ; corresponding secre- 
tary, James Conley; treasurer, George F. Weeks; sergeant-at- 
arms, Cyrus Evans. 

A FIRE that recently broke out in the third story of the build- 
ing, No. 298 Broadway, occupied by Raphael Tuck & Sons, art 


publishers, resulted in much damage. ‘The flames were confined 
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to the rear part of this floor and the one above, occupied by the 








same firm, but all the floors and the basement were flooded with 
water. The origin of the fire isunknown. Raphael Tuck & Sons 
claim they had $56,000 worth of stock, most of which was either 
destroyed or so seriously damaged as to be worthless. They 
carried an insurance of $17,500, but say that their loss will foot 
up at least $25,000. 

WILKESBARRE Typographical Union, No. 187, recently had 
their annual excursion to Glen Onoko, Mauch Chunk and the 
Switchback. The day selected for the outing was nearly a perfect 
one, and about eighty persons availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the beautiful scenery in and around the region of 
the far-famed Lehigh Valley, appropriately styled the ‘‘ Switzer- 
Besides the Wilkesbarre party at Glen Onoko 


land of America.’ 

there were quite a number of printers, pressmen and others from 

Mauch Chunk present, making in all quite a large crowd. 
FOREIGN. 

THE newspaper of the smallest circulation in the world is that 
published for the exclusive use of the emperor of Austria, his 
minister of foreign affairs and his secretary of state. A fourth 
copy is never printed. Its contents consist of the criticisms of 
the journals of the world upon his administration of government. 
Its annual cost is $80,000. 

Tue Indian editor is evidently a person of independent action, 
free from the trouble of trying to meet the regular habits and cus- 
toms of his patrons. The Gazelle 
contains the cheerful announcement that ‘‘ we are all so fatigued 


last number of the Decca 


by the incessant labor of bringing out this paper for the last year, 
that the next publication will be postponed for a month, as the 
staff wants a holiday.” American journalists will smile enviously 
at the prospect opened up by the last sentence. 

A NEW composing machine that is in the course of completion 
at Berlin, Germany, promises great results, as it is claimed it not 
only composes, but automatically justifies the lines while the com- 
It has already reached a speed of 
In 


positor goes on with his work. 
setting and justifying about seven thousand ems an_ hour. 
guiding the types they do not reach the stick through the canals 
on an inclined plane, but are taken up and firmly held by grippers 
until they reach their intended place, a system avoiding all stop- 
pages from irregular progress of the types. 

RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printers’ interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
N.-W., Washington, D. C., who 
25 cents each: 


and foreign patents, 925 F street 

will furnish copies of patents for 
IssuE oF AvuGusT 6, 1889. 

L. Ehrlich, St. Louis, Mo. 

S. D. Tucker, New York. 


408,597—Printer and cutter combined. 
408,394—Printing and delivery mechanism, web. 


408,393—Printing cylinders, imposing forms upon, S. D. Tucker, New York. 
408,398—Printing machine, web delivery apparatus. S. D. Tucker, New York. 
408,390—Printing machine, delivery mechanism. S. D. Tucker, New York. 
408,391—Printing machine, sheet-counting mechanism. S. D. Tucker, New 
York. 
408,603--Printing machine, gripping motion for. G, P. Fenner, New London, 
Conn. 
IsSUE OF AUGUST 13, 1889. 
408,747—Printers’ stand. S, W. Rathbun, Marion, Iowa. 


408,913—Printing or embossing fabrics, machine for. J. Farmer, Salford, 


England. 
IssuE OF AUGUST 20, 1889. 


409,518—Composing stick. V. Sperle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

IsSUE OF AUGUST 27, 1889. 

409,821—Printing aniline black. J. Bracewell, North Adams, Mass. 
Printing dark blue colors. J. Bracewell, North Adams, Mass. 
M. Umbdenstock, Chicago, III. 


409,906. 
409,885—Printing machine. 


WE desire to return our thanks to Mr. P. A. Loersch, the effi- 
cient and gentlemanly representative of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
the many courtesies received at his hands during our recent visit 
to Detroit. We were pleased to learn that he was not only held 
in esteem by his associates, but by all who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, 
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MEASUREMENT TABLE ON THE “ POINT” SYSTEM. 


BY H. MORTIMER, CHICAGO, 


OME months since, for the use of the compositors in an 
extensive book office, a table similar to the one below was 
worked out ; the basis being the fonts actually in use in that 

office. A comparison with type from some other foundries reveals 
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D PRINTER. 
such wide discrepancies in some of the fonts, that I have been 
induced to work out a table on the ‘‘ point" system, and to offer it 
for the ‘‘ benefit of those concerned.” That it will prove of value, tc 
compositors especially, is evident, as it can be made the basis of 
measurement of composition, which will do away with what is now 
an acknowledged grievance, namely, the uniform price paid for 
composition of ‘‘lean” and ‘‘ fat”’ fonts. 











SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LINES, 12 


Notre.—The Lert hand superiors in each column denote the ems in a single line ; 


A TABLE 


TO 30 EMS MEASU 


RE, IN I,000 EMS OF TYPE, FROM AGATE TO PICA BODY. 


the r1GHT hand superiors show the number of ems over on each 1,000, 


Thus, in the 12-em pica column, there are 26 agate ems in a line, 39 lines to 1,000 ems, and 14 ems over. 
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TRADE NEWS. 

Forp & CLARK, printers, Dallas, Texas, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Warp & Vorpuat, printers, Wichita, Kansas, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Tue Halifax Printing Company, Halifax, Nova Scotia, has 
been dissolved. 

C. L. Jenxins & Co., printers, Los Angeles, California, have 
dissolved partnership 

D. J. Searcy & Co., stationers and printers, New Orleans, 
have made an assignment. 

Davis & McKiuip, publishers of the Muncie //eva/d, Muncie, 
Indiana, have dissolved partnership. 

THomasson & TayLor, job printers, Atlanta, Georgia, have 
been succeeded by J. J. Thomasson. 

Tue Virginia Printing and Lithographing Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, have sold their business. 

Tue Polytechnical News Company has been incorporated at 
Albany, New York, for the purpose of doing a publishing and 
printing business. Capital stock, $20,000. 

THE Quanah Publishing Company, of Quanah, Texas, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $22,000. J. W. Nelson, 
D. Q. Smith and others are the incorporators. 

Liccin & Hott, book and job printers of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, are preparing to move into new quarters on Ninth street, 
where they will have more room and conveniences. 

THE name of the Kellogg Printing Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been changed to that of the Standard Printing 
Company, and will shortly move into more commodious quarters. 

Tue Missionary Publishing Company has been organized at 
Richmond, Virginia, with John S. Ellett as president. The 
capital stock is to be not less than $12,000 nor more than $48,000. 

THE Republic, of St. Louis, has placed an order with R. Hoe & 
Co. for two of their immense presses, to cost $40,000 apiece. 
These two machines will have an aggregate running speed per 
hour of ninety-six thousand four and six page sheets, seventy-two 





thousand eight-page, forty-eight thousand ten and twelve, and 
twenty-four thousand sixteen, twenty, and twenty-four sheets. 

W. W. Watts and J. F. Anthony, of Pratt Mines, have incor- 
porated the Pratt Mines and Ensley Publishing Company, capital 


stock $4,000, to publish a newspaper and do job printing at Ensley, 


Alabama. 
Mr. F. 
York City, has returned from a trip to Europe, during which he 


WESEL, of F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New 


visited many places of interest, including the Paris Exposition 
Mr. Wesel is ready again for business and intends to make things 
lively in Spruce street. 

Mr. R. P. Yorkston, a gentleman whose name is familiar as 
a household word wherever a pressman is found, formerly man- 
ager for the Duplex Printing Machine, has connected himself with 
the Whitlock Machine Company, 8 Spruce street, New York. In 
connection therewith it gives us pleasure to state that a good man 


represents a good press. 


THE right, title and interest of the Union Square Printing 
Company, at No. 36 East Fourteenth street, New York, in }rint- 
ing presses, type, etc., were recently sold out by the sheriff, on 
execution in favor of G. B. Hurd for $5,581, realizing only $500 
The company was incorporated in March, had a capital stock of 
$50,000, and was controlled by Dempsey & Carroll. 

WE are glad to note that Messrs. Reed & Goodman, of 513 
Sacramento street, San Francisco, California, who located there 
about the first of last March, are building up a nice trade in the 
printing ink line. The firm consists of Charles S. Goodman and 
George Russell Reed. They are the sole western agents for the 
celebrated inks made by Frederick H. Levey & Co., New York 


METAL is being substituted by some English binders for card 
board in bookbinding. The metal is specially prepared, and the 
cover may be bent and straightened again without perceptible 
It may, in fact, be safely subjected to such treatment as 
The the 


finished book presents no difference in appearance, except in the 


damage. 


would destroy board covers metal is covered, and 





greater thinness of the cover, 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

A HEAVY flood, August 17, swept away the new paper mill at 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 

The Lynchburg Pulp and Paper Company will begin at once to 
build its paper mill at Big Island, Virginia. 

Jacos STERN is about to build a straw-paper mill at Austin, 
Texas. The mill is to have a capacity of two tons. 

Ir is reported that Mammoth Springs, Arkansas, is to have a 
$250,000 plant for the manufacture of paper, to be built by Warner 
Miller. 

Tue Whiting Paper Mill at Menasha, Wisconsin, has been 
entirely rebuilt and is again in operation, making eight tons of 
paper a day. 

THE paper manufacturers of Holyoke, Massachusetts, and those 
closely allied, will contribute to the tax fund this year the aggre- 
gate amount of $97,332 

THE capital stock of the company lately reported as formed to 
build a seven-ton mill at Cumberland, Maryland, will be $80,000, 
and $30,000 of bonds will be issued. 

Tuer Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, claims 
to be the largest manufacturers of writing papers in the world. 
Its output is twenty-six tons per day. 

Tue Minn Paper Company (not incorporated), wholesale paper 
dealers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been damaged by water. Loss 
estimated at $6,000 to $7,000; insured for $6,000 

Tue Central Fiber & Paper Company of Cleveland, con- 
tractors, are building a paper mili for parties in St. Mary's, near 
Lima, Ohio, which will cost when completed $15,000 

Tuer Cliff Paper Company, with a capital stock of $100,000, has 
been formed at Niagara Falls, New York. The incorporators are 
C. H. Gilchrist, J. F. Quigley and Arthur C. Hastings. 

PHILADELPHIA Capitalists are negotiating for the purchase of 
the paper mills between Potomac and Washington, D. C., lying 
in Montgomery county, Maryland. They will be put in operation. 

THE Winchester (Va.) Paper Mills have been sold to the 
American Strawboard Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 
The present management, Wissler & Co., will continue to operate 
the mills. 

Tue Wilkinson Paper Company, of Carrollton, Georgia, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $35,000. It will build a six-ton 
paper mill. L.A. Thomas, M. R. Wilkinson and E. P. McBurney 
are the incorporators 

Ar Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, a pulp mill is assured, the 
projectors having been granted a handsome bonus, also four 
hundred-horse power free for ten years and exemption from 
taxation for five years. 

THe Crown Paper Company has been incorporated at San 
Francisco, California, for the manufacture of paper and paste- 
board The capital stock is $150,000, and the directors are 
Sigmund D. Rosenbaum, Mendel Esberg, Sigmund Schwabacher, 
Ludwig Schwabacher, S. J. Rose, Max Levy and Edward Lande. 

PAPER mills are still on the increase in the West, and the most 
noticeable feature in this industry is the great changes in equip- 
ment that are taking place in many of the mills in order to 
increase the production and at the same time economize in manu- 
No less than thirty new mills are reported as under con- 
‘taper Mill, 


facture. 
struction throughout the North and West.— 

A GREAT feat was recently accomplished at the Glens Falls 
In twenty-four hours 4o tons 1,432 
In that time, 


Paper Company’s mill. 
pounds of print paper was made by four machines. 
by detention to the machines, about five hours of time were lost. 
The machines made 940 feet of paper per minute, and ‘‘ traveled’ 
256 miles 1,420 feet in the time they were at work. This entire 
record, the people at the mill say, is probably unequaled through- 
out the world, taking into consideration the number of machines 
used.—Glens Falls Star. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 

THE new paper, the Vafional Democrat, has not as yet material- 
ized. 

AmonG the participants in the excursion given by Columbia 
Union to replenish her building fund was Captain William Mere- 
dith, the new chief of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 
Nearly $300 was received thereby. 

THE vote of Columbia Union on the several amendments from 
the international body was decidedly in favor of ‘‘no insurance,” 
the acceptance of the donation from the citizens of Colorado 
Springs, and the retention of the headquarters at Indianapolis. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A coaT of varnish can be printed over a sheet in the same 
manner as ink. Use gloss varnish and a block instead of ink 
and type. 

A NATIVE newspaper, which has lately commenced publication 
at one of the Greenland settlements, bears the euphonious title 
(presumably of Esquimaux origin) of <\rrangagliotio Nalinginnazv’ 
nik Sysaraminas Sintk. 

A wriTER in the .Jmertcan Machinist recommends the use of 
castor oil in boilers where alkaline water is used. He says that 
from two ounces to a pint of oil will prevent foaming all day 
The oil is put in after the engine has started, if foaming begins. 

Moscow has two hundred printing offices, with about five thou- 
sand workers and apprentices ; the number of the latter is very 
great. The workday has from ten to sixteen hours. The monthly 
earnings of the employés are said to fluctuate between eighteen 
and thirty roubles. 

OnE paper mill in England, in Settingbourne, manufactures 
enough paper every year to put a belt-around the world some 
too inches in width, says the New York 77i#une. One of the 
constituents of this paper is esparto grass, which is brought in 
great bales from Algeria. 

To make a good, cheap and serviceable fountain division for 
working two colors at once: Take a piece of ‘‘ Ivory” soap and 
cut as near the shape and size of the fountain and roller as possi- 
ble. Push down to the fountain roller and friction will soon 
fashion the soap to hug the roller so nicely that all danger of the 
mixing of colors will be overcome. 

In 1816 it took just one bushel of corn to buy one pound of 
nails. Then it required sixty-four bushels of barley to buy one 
yard of broadcloth, now the same amount of barley will pay for 
twenty yards of broadcloth. It then required the price of one 
bushel of wheat to pay for one yard of calico, now one bushel of 
wheat will buy twenty yards of calico. 

To prevent gold leaf or bronze adhering to the surface beyond 
the outline of the sizing, pounce the whole of the surface after 
sizing with whiting, or lay on with a soft brush whiting mixed 
with water, brushing off the superfluous powder when the water 
has evaporated. The varnish or gold size may be distinctly seen 
over this whitish ground as the striping progresses. 

THE latest evolution of paper is a paper oil can, so prepared 
with a patent composition lining that it is impervious to even kero- 
sene oil, and is handsomer and more durable than any can in the 
market. It is very difficult to solder tin cans so that some are 
not defective, besides which kerosene oil seems to soon corrode 
them so that the oil works through, while those which are glass- 
lined are easily broken ; hence, the paper oil can fills a want. 

SIGNIFICANT of the inventive disposition of the American peo- 
ple is the number of patents which is granted by the government 
every year. Since 1836, 395,305 first patents were issued up to 
1889. Patents for designs commenced to be issued in 1843, and 
up to the present year 18,830 of these have been granted 
Inventors, or those holding patents, paid the government, during 
1888, $1,119,000 for privileges, etc. Government receipts in this 
way have been large since 1881. 
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A STORY ON CAPTAIN MEREDITH. 


Captain Meredith, the new chief of the bureau of engraving 
is a plain, blunt man who does not mince words 
with anybody. His straightforward manner is particularly at- 
tractive in contrast with the dissimulation which is so prevalent 
Recently the representative of 


and printing, 


among men in the public service. 
a Grand Army paper published in the Northwest dropped into 
Captain Meredith’s bureau while on a visit to the city and sent in 
his card to the chief. He was shown in and greeted Captain 
Meredith with some familiarity. 

‘‘T suppose you know, captain, that I opposed your can- 
didacy for public printer with all my might,” he said, with the air 
express his honest sentiments to the 
‘‘T was in favor of another candi- 


of a man who dared to 
world without fear or favor. 
date, and, as you know, I did all I could against you.” 

Captain Meredith took up the visitor's card again and scrutin- 
his man over calmly and 


ized it carefully. Then he looked 


replied: ‘‘ This is the first time I have ever heard of it; in fact, 
this is the first time I ever heard of your existence, sir.” 

‘‘Well, that beats me,” drew 
When he departed, his look of bewilderment had not 


said the editor as he a long 
breath. 
vanished, nor was it unaccompanied 
to denote pity for Meredith on account of the latter's 
York Tribune. 


by an expression which 
seemed 


ignorance. —.Vez 


INSTANTANEOUS STEREOTYPING. 


What appears to be an important improvement in stereo- 
typing is the recent invention of Printer Friedrich Schreiner and 
Dr. Arnold Schott, of Philadelphia. 

The invention consists of a special matrix, made from cotton 
and asbestos, with a face of stereotypers’ ordinary cream tissue, 
and a backing of wood pulp. 

With this matrix no heating of the type is necessary, as it 
can be dried, from cold type, in from half a minute to a minute 
and a half. 

Large open spaces need not be filled in or backed 

A large number of casts can be made from one matrix. 

The matrix can be used a year or more after being made. 

From the foregoing claims of the patentees, which appear to 
be confirmed by an examination of several of the matrices made by 
this ‘‘cold-type process,” it will be seen that some important advan- 
tages have been gained. The most important is that of time — 
doing away almost entirely with the twelve to fifteen minutes 
required to dry the matrix under the system now in vogue. 

The type, not being heated, will not become soft on the 
bottom, nor ‘‘bottle-arsed”; hence a less frequent renewal of body 
fonts will be required. This may not inure to the benefit of the 
typefounder, but the heart of the newspaper publisher will rejoice 
thereat. The absence of heat will also allow wood cuts to be used 
the same as in stereotyping from plaster. 

Mr. Schreiner, one of the patentees, is a compositor on the 
Philadelphia Germdn Demokrat, and Dr. Schott, the other patentee, 





is his brother-in-law. Conjointly they have worked until success 
has been achieved, and well deserve the substantial reward that 


awaits the introduction of their invention.— Printers’ Circular. 


HOW SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION COMES ABOUT. 


From all the principles of chemistry spontaneous combustion 
is a possible, and, in fact, a frequent phenomenon. Professor 
William P. Tonry, the chemist, says the flame in such cases 
invariably of with some 
material favorable to producing heat. 

Wherever there is turpentine there is danger of spontaneous 
If the substance be poured on rags, especially when 
Furniture 


arises from a combination oxygen 


combustion. 
they are soaked with grease, fire is likely to result 
establishments and all places where oils and turpentine are kept 
are especially liable to visitation from fires of inexplicable origin. | 
Hay, when moist and packed tightly, ferments by a natural 
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process and absorbs oxygen so freely as to produce flame in many 
Sulphuric acid, if allowed to come in contact with bag 
The 


instances. 
ging at fertilizing factories, is also a source of great danger 
same acid, if mixed with water, produces intense heat 

A common source of unexpected combustion is the gas which 
Gas and 
be 


escapes from a jet which has been carelessly left open. 
common air produces an explosive compound which can 
touched off like gunpowder by a tiny flame. 

Professor Tonry says it is difficult to prevent combustion 
which arises from natural combinations, although thorough venti 
lation and cleanliness in private houses and business establish- 
ments will The 
phenomenon is common to all seasons, although a temperature of 


go a long way toward reducing the danger 


70 to 80 degrees, which is high enough for fermentation, is most 
favorable to it. 

An accumulation of inflammable materials is always to be 
It was once believed that human bodies, especially 
those of be 


spontaneously, but the theory finds but little acceptance in these 


avoided. 


inebriates, were liable to take fire and consumed 


days 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


State of 


evening 


fair; 
bookwork 


trade, fair; composition on 
female), 18 


and female 


Auburn, N. Y. 
morning papers, 25 cents; 


prospe cts, 
female), 16 cents; 


cents; job printers, per week, $8 to $12. Between * boiler plates’ 


labor, this city does not ** pan out"’ very well for “ sailors.’ 


State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
bookwork, 28 cents; 


Bay City, Mich. 
on morning papers, 30 cents; 
The prospects are not any too bright in the printing 


evening, 28 cents; job 
printers, per week, $12. 
line at present. Polk’s directory is being placed in the hands of subscrib- 


ers now. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—State of 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents 
Work in book offices has not started yet, but prospects are 


trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 


; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $15. 
good when it does. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; book 
work, per week, nine hours, $15; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. The 
C. A. Caloo, Jr., and James Woodrow 


fair; prospects, not encouraging yet 


evening papers, 40 cents; 
state work will start about October 15. 
will do the work. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. prospects, fair ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
job printers, per week, $13.50. Labor Day here was a grand success, 
We raised some $51 on that day for the Clay 


State of trade, fair; 


$13.50; 
both financially and otherwise. 
county miners. 

prospects, better; com 


bookwork, 25 


Kalamazoo, Mich.— State of trade, picking up; 
position on morning 


cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $15. 


papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; 


State of trade, dull; prospects, composition 


Kansas City, Mo. fair; 
on morning papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 3714 
The newspapers and job offices have been doing 


evening, 35 cents; cents; job 
printers, per week, $17. 
very little the past month, and there are many idle printers in town. It is 
expected that the revival of fall trade will help matters. The Aven/ng Star 
is moving into its new building, putting on a dress of minion, brevier and 


nonpareil, and intends to run thirty-two cases. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


evening, 30 cents; 


State of trade, fair; composition on morning papers, 35 


bookwork, 33% cents. Plenty of subs, but all are 


At the last session of the Nebraska Legislature a 


cents; 
well supplied with work. 
law was passed making the first day in September a legal holiday in honor ot 
labor, to be known as Labor Day. There was an attempt to celebrate made 
by some of the various labor organizations in the city. There was a parade, 
participated in by about two hundred and fifty union men. After the parade 
there were several good speeches on the eight-hour law and various other 
questions of interest to the laborer. 

prospects, moderately fair; com 


Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, fair; 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, $12 per week; bookwork, 30 
cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 

Manchester, N. H.— State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
printers, per week, $10 to $12, F. H. Challis, of the Dasly Press, has pur 
chased the job office of O. D. Kimball. 


Newark, N. J. 
morning papers, 40 cents; 


job 


State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 


evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents ; job 


printers, per week, $17. Fall trade has begun to pick up, and the prospects 
are that there will be plenty of business for the coming six months. 

State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encourag 
bookwork, 


is dull in 


New Haven, Conn. 


ing; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; 


35 to 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. Business has not been 


JO 
years as during July and August. There will be no stir until a few weeks 
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after the colleges open, when it is to be hoped we may have a chance for full 
time; now eight hours, with corresponding reduction in pay. Tourists should 
steer clear of New Haven. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job print- 
ers, per week, $18. Work picking up in the job shops, and subs in good 
demand in the newspaper offices. 

State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 374 cents; bookwork, 37% 
Job and book work is very good at pres- 
Labor Day was not generally 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
morning papers, 42% cents; 
cents; job printers, per week, $16. 
ent, and a number of job printers are in town. 
observed. The exposition opened its doors on the 4th instant. 

Rome, N. Y.-—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 
to $12. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $21. The total active mem- 
bership of the union is 730. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, average; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 43 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. In job offices the prospects are fair, but there are an 
immense number of subs on daily papers in the city, with constant arrivals. 

Wheeling, W. Va.— State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. Plenty of men for all demands. The Il eekly Graphic 
made its appearance in this city on August 24. August 24 was Labor Day in 
The printers made the poorest turnout they have ever made, 


evening, 30 cents; 


this city. 
About one-fifth of the home printers were in line. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
WE acknowledge receipt of a copy of ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations,” 
a reference book for printing houses, published by the Burdette 
Company, Burlington, Iowa, which is a useful work and a great 
time-saver. It is sold at $1.00. 

WE show in the present issue two specimen pages from the 
Dickinson Typefoundry, Boston, Massachusetts, which will meet 
the approval of printers who desire to obtain new and hand- 
some faces of type. The Typothetz is original in design and 
really artistic, is made in nine sizes, with figures and ornaments 
for each size, and will be useful in any job office. The French 
Elzevir, although imitating somewhat the French Old Style, will 
still be wanted by many offices who secure everything that is new. 
We predict for the Typothetz as large a sale as accorded the 
popular Quaint and Quaint Open. 


Tue columns of THE INLAND PRINTER have always been open 
for the illustration of whatever improvements in the printing art 
have come to our notice, and we have given everything its due. 
Among the many whose achievements have been chronicled 
have been those of Mr. M. F. Bingham and his brother Leander, 
of New York, in the manufacture of printers’ inking rollers. 
What improvements have been made in this line have been mainly 
by themselves. But the later improvement, a cut of which appears 
on page 1089, is that greater thing connected with the printing art. 
It is only second to the latest printing machine. It is the xe f/us 
w/tra of improvement in the printing line. This machine is the 
result, of years of patient effort, experiment and large outlay of 
capital, triumphing over obstacles and difficulties. Not the appa- 
ratus alone was to be made, but the machine for the construction 
of the apparatus had to be built and invented also. The object 
in view was the supersedure of the old, long, tedious method of 
casting rollers by the cumbersome, heavy, crooked and defective 
roller mold, and the substitution of something round, straight, 
smooth and as far from shrinking as possible and do it quick. 
The inventors have done it ; the object has been attained. 

EWING BROS. & CO., 
Of Chelsea, Massachusetts, appear before the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the first time, through the medium of an 
advertisement in this issue. By the advertisement it will be 
learned they are dealers in second-hand printing machinery of all 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


gress Linens”; also fine wedding Bristols. 





kinds, folding machines, etc., their especial business being to trade 
for or buy, and after thoroughly overhauling, to sell all such 
machinery they can get hold of. They have large shops of their 
own, fitted up with all modern appliances, in which all repair 
work is done, and which is under the direct supervision of the 
members of the firm. It is a strict rule of this firm, and one 
which they never violate, that no machine is permitted to leave 
their shops until it is thoroughly overhauled, put in perfect repair 
and tested. By adherence to this rule they have, in a compara- 
tively short time, built up a large trade, which is constantly grow- 
ing. They are in almost daily receipt of flattering testimonials as 
to their excellent workmanship and honorable methods of doing 
business. If you are in the market for any kind of second-hand 
printing machinery, or have any to trade or sell, correspond with 
them ; your inquiries will receive prompt attention. The address 
of Ewing Bros. & Co. is corner Eastern and Woodlawn avenues, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. They are twenty-five or thirty minutes 
by horse car from Boston, where they have recently opened an 
office at No. 50 Oliver street. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement of 
this company, on page 1040 of this issue, which tells its own story. 
The establishment of a branch house in Chicago is one of the 
progressive moves constantly being made by this enterprising 
firm, and will prove of great convenience to country customers 
when in the city. The manufactory, located at Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, is capable of producing a supply of the goods handled 
by the company sufficient to meet almost any demand, and at the 
Chicago house will be found a large and well-assorted stock from 
which outfits can be shipped at once. Do not fail to visit this 
firm when in Chicago. 


THE “ECONOMIC” PAPER CUTTER. 


The ‘‘ Economic” is the name of a lever paper cutter manu- 
factured at Westerly, Rhode Island, by Messrs. T. V. & V. C. 
Stillman. It is called ‘‘ Economic” from the fact that it isa low- 
priced machine, and, in the words of the makers, ‘‘is designed to 
meet the demands of printers who want a good paper cutter at a 
low price.” They further say, ‘‘It is very simple in construction, 
yet it is powerful, strong, and as well built as any high-priced 
cutter.” The Messrs. Stillman are honorable, responsible business 
men of Westerly, and they warrant every machine. The ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic” is made in three sizes, 24, 30 and 32 inches, and priced at 
$115, $150 and $175, respectively. These prices include boxing 
and putting on board cars at the factory in Westerly. 
received many flattering testimonials for the ‘‘ Economic,”’ which 
they will send to any printer requesting them. See their adver- 
tisement in another part of this issue. 


They have 





VALLEY PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The advertisement of the above company appears in this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. This company makes a number of well- 
known brands of papers, designated as ‘‘Commercial Bon?,” ‘Valley 
Linen Ledger,” ‘‘Our Ledger,” ‘‘French,” “Old English” and ‘‘Con- 
All these productions 
are claimed to be equal to the very best, and are superior to many. 
The company has a capital stock of $200,000, was organized in 
1866, employs 250 hands and turns out from six and one-half to 
seven tons of loft-dried paper daily. The mill has recently 
changed management throughout, has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, new machinery put in and an extensive addition made to 
the original plant, which gives increased facilities to meet the 
growing demand for the bond, ledger and linen papers and flat 
and folded writings manufactured. 

Mr. Henry E. McElwain, the treasurer and manager, is a 
gentleman thoroughly up with the times in paper making, and one 
whom it is a-pleasure to meet and transact business with. Give 
the Valley Company's advertisement a perusal. 
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COMBINATION MACHINE. 


The accompanying cut represents a new machine for doing 
three kinds of work, which makes it a very desirable tool in a 
It punches paper, books and other 
from one sheet to % inch thick 


job bindery or printing office. 
material for eyeletting purposes, 

at atime, with one or 
more punches any dis- 
tance apart 
It does stab- 


up to 12 
inches. 
dis- 


bing books any 


= : tance to 12 _ inches 
ut amin apart with one or more 

needles at a time. It 

does round corner book 

cutting up to 2 inches 

thick, any size of cor- 
ner. Can make changes 
of cutters, punches or 
needles in two minutes. 
Side, back gauges and 
strippers with machine. 
Can be worked with 
steam or hand power, 
The 
cutter spindle of this 


preferably steam. 


machine has a_ period 
of rest equal to one- 
half the revolution of 
shaft, which gives the 

operator time to adjust 

his work to the gauges, 
thereby preventing any spoiled work. This machine occupies a 
space of only 14 by 18 inches, and can be placed on any con- 
venient stiff bench where power can be applied. This valuable 
machine can be seen at the showroom of J. M. Ives & Co., dealers 
in bookbinders’ machinery, 293 Dearborn street, Chicago, who are 
sole agents for this and many other improved machines. 





THE WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE. 

This useful invention for consecutive numbering is meeting 
with as great success in Europe as in America. Latest advices 
from Berlin, Germany, state that the machine pleases everyone, 
and wherever introduced it meets with hearty approval and gives 
unqualified satisfaction. The government printing offices, espe- 
cially, unite with the smaller offices in commending the Wetter as 
useful device yet brought to their attention. The 

machines have been exhibited at the Paris Exposition, with the 
result of giving them wide-spread popularity, and it is safe to assert 
that before long there will be as many in use in different parts 
of Europe as there are now in the United States and Canada. We 


the most 


take pleasure in again presenting the advertisement of Messrs. 
Wetter & Co. on page 1064 of this issue. The printing craft on 
both sides of the ocean will in a short time more fully appreciate 
the advantages and usefulness of the Wetter machine as it 
becomes better known. Write 
Morton street, Brooklyn, New York, for full information. 


to the home office, 28 and 30 


PHOTOGRAVURE WORK. 


The Boston Photographic Review, edited by J. O. Moerch, is 
publishing a series of articles on gelatine printing, photogravure, 
and photo-engraving, embracing the whole description as they are 
Everybody should read them. Send $1.50 for one year's 
publishers, Charlestown, Massa- 


worked. 
subscription, to S. Wing & Co., 
chusetts. 





RARE BARGAIN —$1,600 buys a $3,200 job office at Syca- 
more, Illinois; 51 miles west of Chicago; 3,800 people; only 2 papers, 
both Republican. Outfit embraces Potter drum cylinder, 32 by 48, rubber 
packing; half medium Gordon; one-eighth medium Universal ; 32-inch power 
paper cutter; 4!4 horse-power engine; 200 fonts job type, 43 new; ro fonts 
standard wood type; also everything required to print a newspaper. Apply 
to C. D. ROGERS, Syc amore, Illinois. 
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PRINTER, 


DVERTISER, a competent printer, with many years’ experi- 
ence in all branches of the business as foreman and manager, desires a 
position in either capacity. Address ‘“ H. M.,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


HARRIS, printer, of Hamilton, Canada, was in 

Chicago last December; if this should meet his eye he is earnestly 
requested to write. Any information respecting him will be thankfully 
received by his anxious parents. Address W. J. HARRIS, Drill Hall, Ham- 
ilton, Canada. 


DWARD 





OR EMPLOYING PRINTERS—The most practical refer- 
ence book for the printing house desk is ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations.” It 
shows at a glance the value of stock, and also of time consumed on any job. 
Nothing like it has yet appeared. Price $1.00. BURDETTE COMPANY, 
Burlington, lowa. 


OR SAL E —( -oinplete anes stereotype outfit No. 1, 13 by 23 

inches, with all tools, etc., for doing first-class work, and full instrue- 
tions for use. Outfit is new, and will be sold at a bargain. Address ‘** BAR 
GAIN,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— Half interest in a well-established and finely 

equipped book and job printing office in a manufacturing town of nearly 
20,000 population. $4,000 to $5,000 required. Might take part in satisfactory 
trade. Address HALF INTEREST, care INLAND Printer, Chicago. 

OTICE—Printers please take notice that one F. C. Taylor, 

who advertises himself as the inventor of a Chromatic Printing Process, 

announces on his business cards that his permanent address is at our New 
York office. This statement is entirely unauthorized, as we have no arrange 
ment of the kind nor any business relations with said F, C. Taylor. CAMP 
BELL PTG. PRESS & MFG. CO. 


ERMANENT position and good wages for one or two good type 


cutters. KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, Nos. 734-740 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia, inventors of Nickel Alloy Type Metal. 





RESSMAN—A young man, first-class cylinder pressman, would 
like steady situation, city or country. Address ‘A. B.,’’ care of Shea, 
114 S. Sangamon street, Chicago. 


ITUATION WANTE D— A sober young man of seven years’ 
experience in general printing, wishes (after October 1) to secure situa 
tion in first-class job office in Chicago. Address “C. W.,”’ care of INLAND 
PRINTER. 





‘Fassett’s Specimen Book of 
First come, first served. 


PEC IMENS . 
Every-day Printing’’ for si = 
Address CHAS. W. F ASSE * T, 


A fe w copies of 
$1 postpaid. 
. Jose ph, Mo. 


HE largest job printing office in a large, thriving western city 

for sale; doing best business in the place. Terms easy. Good reasons 

given for selling. Railroad, show and catalogue printing a 
Address ‘‘ X,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 


specialty. 


T°? designers and designing printers.—We will pay liberally for 

new and original designs, that we can use for new faces of type. Origi- 
nality the main requisite. KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 734-740. Sansom 
street, Philade Aphia, inventors of the celebrated Nickel Alloy Typ Metal. 








W: ANTED- The inland Printer Co. persees to wwe 1in fifteen or 

twenty copies of No. 4 of Vol. III of THe INLAND PriInTER to complet: 
sets for binding, and will pay 25 cents per copy for same. Send them on it 
you can spare any. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 





Send for Circular and 
Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 





THE: LEADING-ENGRAVING-ESTABLISHMENTOF-THE:COUNTRY 


Zhe 


N Yy 


HY aC SOsSCUpe wa sC 
wR EXGKOUS KE-C. 


s aN ihe Seal s 
* PURPOSES AND BY 
™ _ALLKNOWN METHODS: 


JVES PROCESS - — THEFROCESS OF TRE | 


UTURE FORALL KINDS 


|OUR SPECIALTY = OF FINE-LLLUSTRATIONS 














Hei 


BERT, 
4 DEW 
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A SUCCESS 


No cams or powerful springs are used or needed to govern its 
motion. Its parts are evenly balanced, and its smooth and_ noiseless 
operation, without pound or vibration when driven at the highest 
speed, is one of its important features. our form rolls, in connection 
with a fountain both simple and perfect in its operation, give an 
unsurpassed ink distribution. 





Boston, August 29, 1889. 
Messrs. Geo. W. Prouty & Co.: 

Regarding the ‘‘Perfected Prouty’’ Press purchased of you we would say 
that we have found it satisfactory, and for the following reasons: //7rs¢. It is 
strong and capable of doing heavy work easily. Second. It runs smoothly, and all 
the attachments, gripper-motion, throw-off, etc., are well arranged Third. The 
distribution is first-class, with superior fountain. /vw7t/. It is very rapid, the 
speed being limited only by the ability of feeder. 

ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
City Printers, 39 Arch Street 


30ston, August 27, 1889. 
GEO. W. Prouty & Co.: 

The ‘‘ Perfected Prouty”’ Press we have now had in use about a year is, we 
find, a machine of great strength, is easy to operate and can be driven at a high 
speed on any class of work, in fact its speed is limited only by the ability of the 
operator ; it turns off more work in a day than any other job press in our office. 
This alone, in these days of close competition, is one reason why printers in want 
of a money-making machine should give it the preference. The ink fountain is 
the most perfect in its operation, and can be cleansed and adjusted more readily 


than any other we have ever seen. 
McINDOE BROS., 4o Oliver Street. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


GEO. W. PROUTY & CoO., 
620 Atlantie Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


PRENCH LINEN. 


A Srrict.y First-Ciass CREAM LaAIp LINEN FLAT PAPER 




















500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. .Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 
4.00 


20 * Double c ap, »- “S300 
a“ | 24 “e ‘: 6.00 


“Folio, . »« « $3.00 per Ream, | 12 Ib. Demy, ere $3.00 per Ream, 


“ “ “ 


| 
| 
| 


Royal, 
“ 


“ “ 


Above prices are net. 
SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ROSBACK = J, W. OSTRANDER, 


IMPROVED 


17 PEAFORATOR Eleetrotype and Stereotype 


Has many points of 


superiority —> WTA CHINE RY +— 


over other Machines. 





ee /ESTERN AGENT FOR 
8G Send for new Descriptive WESTERN AGENT 


cna cmat DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 


F.P.ROSBACK, THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


MANUFACTURER, 
nanoudiphenmeniatamen 77 and 79 Jackson Street, 
338, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO. 
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VOLUME VII 


T= INLAND PRINTER 


BEGINS WITH 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


NOW 


oS fiat time 1O SUBSCRIBE. 


SEE PAGE 1096. 
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SO ELECRSTVE ERC 
‘eg poe a 


341~ ~ 351 Deaxbory St. rapt BL, “GHIGAGO- 


THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 


WAY /E have just issued an abridged 
W' edition of our 


Specimen Book 


ae ‘— 


CUTS, ORNAMENTS, INITIALS, 
BORDERS, ETC. 

It contains in a condensed form 
not only the best material shown 
in our large Specimen Book, but 
also the novelties produced by us 
since its issue. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 





REMOVAL. 
Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co. 
New York. 


Ff. £. RHODES, President, 


20 CiirF STREET, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


7,9 and 11 New Chambers Street, 


CORNER WILLIAM. 











W. B. CONKELEY, 


. » GENERAL.... 


BOOK MANUFACTURER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 


for the trade. 
— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. — 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PRODUCT, 26 TONS DAILY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LEDGER, BOND, 
LINEN, 


AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS. 





Great Western Type Foundry, 


1114 HOWARD STREET, 
OmaAHA, NEB. 


- . CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF .... 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER'S 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 
Old Style Gordon Presses. 


Estimates and Catalogues cheerfully furnished. 


H. J. PicKERING 
TREAS. & MANAGER, 


H. P. HALLock, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN W. MARDER, 
PRESIDENT. 


The Omaha Type Foundry 


SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA, 


=== PRINTERS’ WAREXOUSE = 
1118 Howard Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


++. AGENTS FOR... 
MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRAL, CLEVELAND 
AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 


Dealers in New and “Seeond- Hand Maehinery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY BARGAIN SHEET. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


mbinors PA PER company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 
ETC., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO. 





Pak 


aoe, 


Mae TM 


—~ WE FURNISH CUTS FOR = - 
ALL TELUS TRATIVE PURPOSES, 


AND KEEP PROMISES. 
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Belmont Machine Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UR NEW FOLDING MACHINE is the best built and the most accurate 

folder ever made. The cheapest machine to operate. It folds to perfect 
register. Occupies less room than any other folding machine. Very simple 
in construction, and of great speed. 

All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. 
circulars to 


BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 
3737 Filbert St. Dole Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for full information and 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office—151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


—===OVER 28,000 IN USE===— 


Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 T 
Per Cent LESS GAS than AN x 


OTHER GAS ENGINE 
DOING THE SAME WORK, 


| Cover Papers, 
| Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 


| No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
| Colored Book Papers, 

| Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 

| Parchment Manila Writing, 

| Railroad Manila Writing. 


OnLy TYPE FOUNDRY IN THE NORTHWEST! 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
74 & 76 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


o se 

Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 

ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS. 

Sole Northwestern Agents 

BABCOCK AIR-SPRING PRESSES, 

MINNESOTA STOP-CYLINDER PRESSES, 

HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TY Vi. 


Machinery of all kinds and Printing Material of every description kept 
in stock for shipment on shortest notice. 


SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST 





GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. . {x 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
“WHOLESALE PA Pp E Fk DEALERS 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 
Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 
Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila, 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 


No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 
No. 1 S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 
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BINGHAM'S BATTERY OF GATLING GUNS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS. 











3 





HIS cut illustrates our latest improvement in the apparatus for the rapid and perfect 
manufacture of Printers’ Inking Rollers. It is the application of hydraulic pressure 
by which twenty rollers are made in one minute by forcing the composition in the 
molds from the bottom, and retaining the pressure until the hardening process has solidified 
them, thus producing firm, solid, elastic and lasting rollers, absolutely straight, round and 
smooth, whereby perfect distribution, evenness and purity of color and improved output is 
obtained. A realization of what has long been sought for. Mo pinholes. No crooked rollers. 
No delay, and least possible shrinkage. Printers engaged in the business for the money 


there is in it can not afford to be without them. They are the cheapest, because they are 


the BEST. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 


na> Enlarged Quarters. New Location. 22-24 Fourth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTING MATERIALS. 


-».. THE NEW STYLE NOISELESS 


LIBERTV:JOB:IPRES 


Has the MOST PERFECT DISTRIBUTION ever 


obtained on a Job Press. 


It is the only Job Press whose form rollers can carry full 
size riders. 

The Liberty Fountain is the best used on any job press, 
and can be regulated by the feeder while the machine is run- 
ning. These features insure better ink distribution than can 
be had on any other jobber. 

It is the ightest running job press made. Its new patent 
noiseless gripper motion is worked by a cam, positively, and 
not by springs which are always breaking and wearing out. 

The Zhrow-off is simple, durable and exceedingly convenient, and does not weaken 
the impression, as is the case with most all the other throw-offs. 

Any desired change can be made in a form without lifting it from the bed of the press. 
This makes the “Liberty” the best press for ticket, calendar and all simiiar jobwork where 
dates and figures have to be frequently changed. 

The fly-wheel can be run in either direction, thus making it possible to locate and belt 
the press wherever convenience makes it most desirable. 


Apply for descriptive pamphlets and price lists. 


THE “LIBERTY” PAPER CUTTER — 30 inches. The cheapest good cutter in the market. 
Regular style, $140; new style with inlaid rule and lines, back and side gauge, $160. Boxing extra. 


Prices not 


THE ‘“‘LIBERTY”’ GALLEY. Al! brass. Guaranteed for three years. Indestructible. 


higher than full lined galleys. 


THE “LIBERTY” GALLEY LOCK-UP. Price $1.50 each. Can be made to fit any size of 


galley. No more looking for quoins that will not fit. The Lock-ups being made of brass, neither temper 


ature nor moisture can affect them. 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE PROTECTED BY LETTERS ne ee 
PATENT HERE AND ABROAD. No. 54 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
Notice is hereby given, that the galley above described, and heretofore sold by F. Weset & Co., of No. 9 Spruce St., New York, under the name 
of the ‘‘Success’’ Galley is covered by a patent adjudged to belong to us after a litigation with F. WesEL & Co. We hereby warn all persons 
interested that we have the exclusive right to make, use and sell such galleys; any person therefore, who usEs or SELLS such a galley infringes 


upon our patent and will be promptly prosecuted. THE LIBERTY MANUFACTURING CO., 54 Frankfort Street. New York. 
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t Gordon Press Works, Ee 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


NEW AND OLD STYLE 


ORDON'S 
> FRANKLIN 


PRINTING PRESSES. - 


1 


iy 


Our well-known New Style is built 
in “hve Sizes, Wiz> 42K%70, 11x 27, 
10X15, 9x13 and 8x12 (inside the 
chase). 

We are now also making the Old 
or Original Style Franklin Press with 
a ‘*Throw-Off”? and other improve- 
ments, and of a class of workmanship 
heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13 x 19, 


Som . . . 
1ox15 and 8x12 (inside the chase). The attention of Printers is called to the 


NEW STYLE. 





fact that we make all the parts of the 





Gordon Presses interchangeable. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The use of our name in connection 
with any other presses is unauthorized. 

George P. Gordon was the inven- 
tor and patentee of the Gordon or 
Franklin Press and the improvements 
thereon. 

All our Presses bear the name 
GEORGE P. GORDON on the square 


girth connecting the frame of the press. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
Nos. 97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—— : FACTORY : 
OLD STYLE. RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 
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The Babeock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 











THE “REGULAR.” 








“Derfeet 
4 99 | 
Inking” | 
Cut and Color 

















RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 





aa. 


~ 


ey eee 
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‘*‘HIGH FOUNTAIN’ BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 








New York Office: 26 & 27 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“CALIFORNIA RELIABLE” 


a 


WHAT ITS PATRONS SAY OF 


IT. 


—_—_—_—_+0«—____ 


From the Office of 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, Printers and Stationers, , 
San Francisco, Cal. San Francisco, June 26, 1888. 
Gentlemen :—Our machinery expert, Mr. Burton, has examined your 
“ California Ieliable’’ Jobbers at our request, and we are pleased to say 
that his report is that your ‘California Reliables’’ are much better built 
than the Chicago Old Styie Gordons or ‘‘Challenge” Gordons. This 
being the case, we shall arrange to put in a line of your pressss at once. 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
Per PARIsER, Sup’t Printing Dep't. 


From UrtoN Brotuers, Printers, 
Messrs. PALMur & REY, San Francisco, June 15, 1888. 
The throw off you attached to our ‘‘Challenge’’ Gordon is a beauty, and 
is a great contrast to the useless thing that was on the press before. 


Yours truly, 
Upton BROTHERS, 


Office of Tuk THEATRICAL PUBLISHING Co., Printers. 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, San Francisco, June 18. 1888. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: Please quote us best price for two more quarto-medium 
“California Reliable’’ Jobbers. The last quarto-medium you supplied us 
with some few months since, gives the best of satisfaction. The Fountain 
also is a fine piece of mechanism. 

Yours truly, 
THEATRICAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Ashland (Or.) Tidings, October 28, 1887. 

The “ California Reliable ’’ job presses manufactured by Palmer & Rey 
at San Francisco are preferred by many of the best printers to any other 
first-class press made. The quarter-medium purchased by the Tidings 
office about _a year ago has been run on all kinds of work, often at a 
high rate of speed by our water-power, and has given entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. LEEDs. 


Medals were awarded this press at the San Francisco Mechanics Exhibitions of 1886 and 1887. 


eC 
Cut of 8x12 size. 
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—~>==PALMER & REY,’ 


Type Founders and Manufacturers of Printing Presses and Material 


405 and 407 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Branch Hovsts—112 and 114 Front §8t., Portnanp, Or. and 115 and 117 N. 


Los ANGELES St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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+A California Job Press} 


Every Press complete with Patent Throwoff and Fountain. 


EING desirous of introducing our Job Presses called the CALIFORNIA RELIABLE into 

the Eastern States, we have decided to sell them at reasonable prices, Freight Paid 

to any Railroad Town in the United States, making them the cheapest and, as they 
are acknowledged to be, the best press manufactured after the pattern of the Old Style Gordon. 


Medals were awarded this press at the San Francisco Mechanics Exhibitions of 1886 and 1887. 





We claim that our CALIFORNIA 
RELIABLE Job Press with our patent oe 
solid handle throwoff, is the best press Cut of 8x12 size. 
made after the Old Style Gordon pat- — {ye 
tern, and is far superior in workman- 
ship, design, finish and strength to the 
presses called ‘ Old Style Gordon,” or 
“Challenge,” made in Chicago. If you 
doubt our word for it, write to any 
machinist of note here and have him 
examine our machines thoroughly, ex- 
amine the drill-holes, the fit and weight 
of the shafts and draw arms, also the 
patent solid handle throwoff; have 
him notice that we use WROUGHT IRON 
and STEEL where in the other presses 
cast iron is used. Any competent ma- 
chinist will not be five minutes if de- i 
ciding that our CALIFORNIA RELIABLE we een , » + 


will wear twice as long as the cheaper , | l a oo, 
Q hing i i pe 
WK = 


built machines of other manufacture: 
PRICES 


We have over ¢wo hundred CALI- S | 
FORNIA RELIABLE presses in use at = Till 4 im ON 
present time, and as our facilities for ae || APPLICATION. 
manufacture are a press a day we can 
fill orders promptly. 

It may seem strange to many that a 
San Francisco firm should offer to sup- 
ply Eastern printers with Job Presses, 
but we have demonstrated the fact 
that we can, with the aid of the best 
mechanics and most approved labor- 
saving appliances, build and place on 
the market printing presses that will 
successfully compete in quality and 
price with those of the best Eastern 
makers. . SO Sage 

NOT A CHEAPLY BUILT PRESS.—Our CALIFORNIA RELIABLES have not been built as cheap presses, but are made of the 
best material and finished in a first-class manner. 

FOUNTAIN.—Our fountain is a well-fountain, the full width of the platen, and is the only fountain that will feed the ink with 
the throwoff 07 or of’, and is furnished with every press without extra charge. 

THROWOFF.—Our patent throwoff is acknowledged to be the best in use. It is certain in its action and does not get out of 
order. It has a solid handle and is in easy range of the feeder. 

GUARANTEE.—We guarantee every press we sell to be first-class, in every particular, and will renew any part of a press, 
ree of charge, that gets broken through any defect in its manufacture. 

OUR TERMS are :—Cash with order, or part cash, the balance to be paid on delivery of machines ; but to parties giving us 
good bank or mercantile references we will ship to and draw with bill of lading. We have no agents and shall appoint none, so 
send your orders to us direct. Send all orders to— 


PATLMEHR & REY, 


Type Founders and Printing Press Manufacturers, 
405 and 407 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Braxcu Hovses—112 and 114 Front St., Portland, Or., and 115 and 117 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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... OUGHT TO BE... 3 DPOENY PRE S 5. 
IN EVERY PRINTING OFFICE. 


SPEED, 1800 TO 8000 PER HOUR. 











“ECONOMY” 
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No. 6 PONY. No. Z PONY. 


PRICE, $2,300. PRICE, $2,000. 


Size of Bed, 23 x 30. Size of Bed, 23 x 28. 


Size of Matter, 18% x 27. Size of Matter, 18% x 25. 


Floor Space, 3 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 3% inches. Floor Space, 3 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 3% inches. 





Over all, 5 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 1 inch. Over all, 5 feet by 8 feet 1 inch. 
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OFFICE OF PEORIA COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
H. S. Hitt PrintinG Co. 
Peorta, ILL., February 1, 1889. 

Campbell Printing Press and Mfg. Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN,— In compliance with my personal promise to your Vice-President, Mr. Brower, when 
last in the city, I give you my experience with power presses. 

About twenty years ago I experienced the necessity of a faster press than the Gordon Oscillator, which 
I was then using, and put in a Potter 24 x 36 cylinder, new, which I used about three years, during which time 
I had the ink vibrator renewed three times, and the springs once, when, finding it would no longer register 
nor do good work, being badly track-worn, and requiring a still faster press for my Daily Reports, I put ina 
No. 1 Hoe; but this press, at a speed never above 2000 an hour, I so completely used up in one year as to be 
unfit for my work, which was steadily increasing, when, about fifteen years ago I was induced, with many 
misgivings, to put in a ‘‘Campbell Pony No. 7.’’ This press, though much larger, I easily run up to 2000 an 
hour, and often 2500, without damage, and for about ten years this press did one-third, increasing to fully 
one-half more work than either the Potter or the Hoe had done. My work had by this time so increased as 
to require another and still faster press. I went to Chicago and visited all the press agencies before going 
to the Campbell rooms, and was struck with the unanimity with which all the agents said comparatively 
little about their own presses, but expanded on the short life and comparative worthlessness of that 
‘“‘common cast-iron Campbell press.’’ I went to the Campbell rooms, and they told me what their No. 8 
Pony would do and warranted it. I did not need their warrant for the durability of their ‘‘ cast-iron press," 
for I had tested them. I bought one, and it has run more than satisfactorily ever since at a speed varying 
from 2500 to 3500 impressions an hour, as occasion required—the latter speed it run today for over two hours 
without a stop! My No. 7 Pony, up to the time I took it down to exchange with you for a new larger one, did 
as fine work as I ever saw done on a two-roller cylinder, and during the fifteen years that I have run the 
No. 7 and the five years the No. 8, I have not paid one cent for repairs except to twice replace the wooden 
bearers on No. 7, and three or four grippers and “‘ shoo-fly”’ fingers carelessly broken by feed-boys. 





I have given you the facts, and you may make such use of them as you please. 
Respectfully, 
[SIGNED. ] H. S. HILL. 


i 


Tz) N THIS PRESS Railroad, Insurance, Blank Book, Fine Circular, Envelope and similar classes of 


work can be printed much better and more cheaply than upon half, quarto and eighth medium 
job presses or pony drums. It is convenient to make ready and easy to manage. Its cylinder 
ana bed are especially accessible. There is not a tape or a string anywhere about this press. 
It will last longer than any pony press in the market. It delivers the clean side of the 
sheet to the fly; cannot smut or streak the job; has both table and screw vibrating distri- 
bution; gives a perfect impression, and is faultless as to register. 

It will fly a sheet with as small a margin as one-sixteenth of an inch. The color can be set in 
the shortest possible time, because the fountain and delivery table are both on same end of press. The 
fountain and ink table are protected from dust and trash by being under the delivery table. 

This press has table distribution in addition to the rack and screw distributor used on other ponies. 
A very high grade of color and cut work can be done on it. Our combination distributor adjustment is 
used on this machine, as upon all our two-revolution presses. 

As this press has a small cylinder, it is not top-heavy, as are all drum ponies. It is a_ well- 
balanced, shapely piece of mechanism, made of best materials by most expert workmen. 

Our Pony is the only two-revolution Pony built. It will make more money in any good-sized job 
office than any other press. 


Read the accompanying testimonial, and write us for terms, etc. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


160 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 325 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


P.O. BOX 2101. P.O. BOX 314. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 
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TEE [NIXAND DRINTER. 


A. C. CAMERON, EDITOR. 


ITH the October, 1889, number THE INLAND PRINTER begins its seventh year. It is the intention 
of the publishers to make Vol. VII of this journal surpass any of its predecessors in the tone of its 
editorials and original articles, character of its contributions, extent and value of its correspondence, beauty 


of its illustrations, and general excellence of its typography. No effort will be spared to make it of more 


value to the employer and employed, more beneficial to its advertisers, than in the past, and prove a welcome 
visitant in offices and homes of all engaged or interested in the printing and kindred trades. 


TO THE EMPLOYER VOLUME | TO THE PRESSMAN 


It affords information to be obtained in no other Its every page is a delight and a study, the press- 
publication ; suggestions as to managing offices work being pronounced by the trade superior 
successfully, hints in regard to estimating on to anything heretofore produced. Articles on 
work, ideas about supervision of the various care of rollers, electricity in the pressroom, 
departments, reports of late inventions in print- making ready, mixing colors, etc., will appear 
ing, and other matters of interest. from month to month. 

















TO THE APPRENTICE 
Desirous of coming to the front and taking his 
place with thorough workmen, in addition to 
its practical articles on printing, it shows from 
time to time reproductions of amateur and 
poorly executed jobs with same matter dis- 
played as it-should be upon opposite pages— 
an object lesson that cannot fail to be beneficial. 


TO THE COMPOSITOR 

It offers items of news from correspondents 
everywhere, business outlook in different cities, 
giving state of trade and other interesting notes, 
biographical sketches, with portraits of promi- 
nent printers connected with organized labor, 
specimens of printing in black and colors, dia- 
grams of imposition, etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| A SPECIAL RATE OF $1.50 PER YEAR 6| 


Will be made to clubs of six or more | 
subscribers. | 
Proprietors of offices should take the | 
paper themselves and induce their men | 
| 

| 

| 








to do so. It will be money well spent, 
as the ideas derived from a perusal of 
its pages will make them more efficient 
workmen, and enable them to produce 
| more perfect and artistic work, giving 
the office a higher standard of produc- | 
tion, and consequently better prices. 
Foremen of offices, large or small, | 
can by little effort secure a club of six 
subscribers. It will pay to do it. | 


} BIGGER 





TO THE ENGRAVER 
The illustrations in wood engraving and zinc 
etching, half-tone and modern processes, and 
articles descriptive of them will prove of un- 
usual benefit. New processes will be mentioned 
as fast as they become known. 


TO THE ELECTROTYPER 
A visit each month from such a periodical can 
not be otherwise than welcome. What interests 
printers and pressmen will interest as well the 
electrotyper and stereotyper. Machinery per- 
taining to his trade will be illustrated and de- 
scribed. 
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TO THE ADVERTISER TO THE DESIGNER 
| BETTER It gives ideas in regard to lettering, sketching 











Desirous of reaching trade in all parts of the 

world, it affords the best medium extant. THE and other branches of his work. Each number 
INLAND PRINTER circulates among the best | Vie | will contain something of interest and profit. 
classes of trade, and its large circulation in- | Lo <a Color blending in connection with designing 
sures a wide scope to advertisements appearing YI | will be touched upon, and useful hints given 
in its columns. | for producing best results. 














Subscription Price, $2.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 20 Cents each. 


Foreign Subscriptions, Postage added. 





Continue your subscription. You will like Volume VII better than you 
Try THE INLAND PRINTER six months or one 


To old subscribers we say : 
did previous ones. To all who are not subscribers we say: 


year. Once tried, we are sure you will continue. 


Send Twenty Cents for Sample Copy. 


TIE INDAND PRINTER Go., 


H. O. SHEPARD, PRESIDENT. 
PUBLISHBRS, 


C. F. WHITMARSH, SECRETARY. 


JOS. PEAKE, TREASURER. 1838 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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